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Sir Humrary Davy’s Biography, Chapter Fifth, in our next Number. Also, 

Mr, Wicken’s Argument for more of the Division of Labour in Civil Life. 

T. W. is right, and we were wrong—very. 

Will our stanch and friendly adherent, who makes a proposal in the name of others 
besides himself, give us the means of holding a communication with him privately ? 

Let us repeat the request that ADVERTISEMENTS may be sent on FripAy. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








Tue intelligence from the seat of the war, since last week, is extremely 
small. General Geismar is said to have moved towards Nicopolt, 
leaving of course Rudshuk and Giurgevo in his rear, with a view to 

' the siege of that place. From this movement it might be conjectured, 
that the route across the Balkan by Sophia and Nicopoli, as mentioned 
by the Constitutionnel, was really contemplated. Madalow is said to 
have crossed the Balkan to the eastward, and to be at present in the 
vicinity of Aidos. s : 

The question of peace, were it to be settled by the parties engaged, 
instead of those who call for it with a voice which we hope will soon 
obtain a hearing, would no doubt be abundantly complicated. The 
Russians differ from the Turks, the Turks from the Russians, and the 
Greeks from both. The difficulties raised by the Greek Government, 
we are not disposed to undervalue, because it was with the design of 
serving Greece that Great Britain mixed herself up with the war in the 
East in the first instance. But at the same time, we should consider it 


The last accounts from Buenos Ayres describe the city as perfectly 
tranquil. Lavalle had confirmed as ministers all those who had served 
with his coadjutor Rivadavia. 
discredited : it was grounded only on one letter, coupled with Rivadavia's 
flight to Europe. 

The Honduras Gazette contains a laboured account of the surrender 
of Guatemala to the San Salvadoreans, under General Morazan. The 
names are new to us. No doubt Morazan is a great man, seeing that 
he is a conqueror, 


The American papers which arrived yesterday bring nothing from 
Havannah so late as was received by other channels in the course of 
the week. The 4th of July passed in the United States with the usual 
observances. Among the various methods employed to give the anni- 
versary of American freedom eclat, the following is the most curious : 
it is ‘ an official letter” from Samuel Patch, the famous American 
jumper, addressed to the New York papers :— 


“* Messrs. Editors—Please to notice in your valuable paper, that I propose 
celebrating the anniversary of our glorious Independence by leaping over the 
Little Falls, Essex County, New Jersey ; which not being sufficiently deep, I 
have erected a stage, so that the clear leap will be about 80 feet. 

“*T perceive, by a notice in Alderman Binns’ paper, that some base person 
proposes that I should leap with a frog for a hundred sovereigns. 1 will leap 
with the worthy Alderman over as many coffin handbills as he shall be able 
to collect, and will leap with him into Tartarus, if he bets me two to one, and 
goes first. 

** T regret to perceive that exploits of a most daring character make but an 
indifferent impression upon a gallant people. Look at Leander, who swam 
across the —— I forget the name of the sea, to get a peep at his sweetheart— 
history has not forgotten him. Look at Hannibal, who crossed the Catskill 
Mountains in winter, before Mr. Webb had built the Mountain House ; look 
at our late worthy President, Mr. Adams, who swam across the Tiber at 
Rome, and the same river at Washington City; and look at me, who have 
jumped over the Passaic Falls several times without being killed—will history 
forget these exploits? will not Noah Webster in his next dictionary notice 
them ? Every skimble-skamble thing in the country is patronised—an Italian 
singer—a pair of fat babies—a dancing corps—an Egyptian mummy, or the 
dog Apollo, can make fortunes, and can visit Saratoga Springs in Summer,— 
while I, who have done what Jove never did, can scarcely make upa paltry 
fifty dollars.—Some day or other, I shall take-suoha leap that you will hear no 
more of me, and thus leave the country to mourn over their loss.” 


pe earn 
Letters from India, received yesterday véa Bourdeaux, contain a 
very remarkable mvitation, in the shape of a circular from the Go- 


The report of a counter revolution is * 
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vernor-General, for “‘ suggéstions tending to promote any branch of} 
national industry ; to improve the commercial intercourse by land and \ 
water; to amend any defects in the existing establishments; to en- | 
courage the diffusion of education and useful knowledge ; and to ad- | 
vance the gemeral prosperity and happiness of the British Empire in | 
India.” This invitation is “ addressed to all native gentlemen, land- 
holders, merchants, and others, to all Europeans both in and out of the 
service, including that usefyl and respectable body of men the indigo 
planters ;” and it may not improperly be looked on as the commence- 
ment of a system of more liberal government, of which the permission 
to Europeans to lease lands was the forerunner. ss - 

Our anticipations of last week respecting Ireland, we are happy to 
find, are fully confirmed by the arrival, or rather by the non-arrival of 
information from that. honest but somewhat unthinking part of the 
empire. In fact the riots, swelled as they were into acts of rebellion 
by Pade folly, were no more in number or violence than have occurred 
in fifty instances before on similar occasions. The Brunswick papers 
are now reduced to eke them out by reports of insulated outrage, 
which have as.much to do with the Catholicity of Ireland, as the 
tumbling of the house in Southampton Street yesterday has to do with 
he general security of London. 


an act of trifling with the interests of Europe, were the caprice of Capo 
d'Istria, or of his indifferently-affected followers, tocome between us 
and our purpose of restoring to the Mediterranean that security which 
is essential to civilization and commerce. Both Greece and Turkey 
will learn, that England and France did not interfere in their piratical 
quarrels except witha view to dictate, for their good certainly, but yet 
more for the good of the numerous interests which their quarrels had 
hazarded. The boundaries of Greece, which are the best fitted to 
maintain Greece in its independence, will be fixed; as we trust the 
limits to Russian dominion, which are the best fitted to preserve the in- 
dependence of Eurepe, will be imposed. The boundary line of Greece 
may admit of discussion; but all except Turks will agree that it must 
include Attica—that to shut out Athens from Greece, would be a 
repetition of the oldjoke of playing Hamlet with the part of the Prince 
omitted. 

The national assembly of Greece had, by the last despatches, been 
convoked for the 13th of this month. . We confess we expect little from 
its deliberations. 


The French letters and papers are divided between conjectures re- 
garding a change of Ministry, and complaints of commercial stagna- 
tion. The rumours of change in the Ministry have been strengthened 
since it transpired that the Prince de Polignac has had a long private 
audience of the King. ‘The King, it is said, does not intend to visit 
the provinces this year. 





Wine Trave ar BorpEaux.—Theé embarrassments which were foreseen and 
predicted are already showing themselves in the receipt of the direct taxes ; 
such is the effect of the fatal combination of the direct tax on wines, with the 
direct tax on vines, that the former; in limiting the consumption, stops and sus~ 
pends the payment of the latter. On Sunday the 12th instant, a proprietor at 
Queyries, whose devotion to order and the Royal Family is'as incontestable as 
the exorbitanece and vexatiousness of the indirect taxes, saw two tons of his wine 
of 1828 sold in the Place de la Bastide, at the request of the collectors for>the 
payment of some twelfths over-due of his land-tax. Ata preceding sale, these 
wines had found no buyers’; but on the 12th, after being two hours on sale, the 
were sold to the only bidder, who offered 108 francs for the first tun, and 11 
for the second—that is, about six centimes for a bottle of Bordeaux. Now it has 
been proved, by the details of the expense attending the making of a tun of wine, 
that it does not cost less than 164f. 75c. There was therefore a real loss of 
54f. 75c. on each of these tuns. The owners of the vineyards have demonstrated, 
by undeniable documents, and can now demonstrate by the price of their pro 
duce, sold by auction at the direction of the collectors, that our vines, which -for= 
merly constituted the riches of France, make a loss of 30 per cent. on the ex- 
pense of their cultivation ; and while their wines are solg”at; Bord@aux for 110- . 
franes, the same wine costs in Paris more than 400 franc§’;’ and the tasgatherer 
reeves out of this price about three-fourths, somew: about 300-francsi—e | 


The last arrivals from Oporto state that out of twenty persons 
ordered to be arrested, fourteen had escaped; the other six had been 
sent off to Lisbon. A dreadful fever rages on the banks of the Tagus. 


The rumour of an expedition from the Havannah against Mexico is 
reiterated in private accounts, dated 2d July; which fix the sailing of 
five thousand men under General Barradas for the 8th or 10th of this 
month, It is stated at the same time, that the Mexican Government 
were perfectly aware of all the movements of their enemies ; and 
Santa Anna (the Napoleon of Mexico, as his soldiers style him) is 
prepared at the head of eight thousand troops to give the Spaniards a 
warm welcome. We can anticipate but one result, if the power of the 
Mexicans be as formidable as it is represented, We hope, under any 

‘ circumstances, that the factions will see the necessity and policy of 
propping their private quarrels in the presence of those who are equally 
hostile to all of them, 
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It is stated that all the grain in the markets of Rquen and Havre had been 
suddenly bought up, with the intention, no doubt, of creating a rise in the prices. 
Storms 1n France, &c.—Hurricanes and continual rains have, since the first 
fortnight of July, ravaged a great part of France. Such was the vielence of those 
hurricanes at Besiers, that walls of two feet and a half in thickness were over- 
thrown, though they were fastened together by beams strengthened with iron. At 
Lyons, Geneva, and the Chaux de Fonds, in the straights of the Jura, similar 
effects have been produced. The night of the 8th and 9th of July was disastrous 
for the greater part of Switzerland, and the wind was the most violent ever known 
in that country. Letters from Limoges say that the 8th of July was a day fatal 
to the agriculture of that department. Towards the twilight, a cloud of hail, 
blown by an impetuous wind, and mixed with torrents of rain, ravaged fifteen 
communes: everywhere, the crops of every sort were destroyed. The grass, 
ready to be mowed, was buried under the soil; the corn and hemp were cast to 
. the ground, the trees stripped of their branches, the roofs of houses beaten down, 
and the windows broken. The hailstones were of an uncommon size ; some per- 
sons who could not find shelter were wounded by them, and animals left in the 
open fields perished under their blows. On the nights of the 15th and 16th of 
July, in the departments of the Aube and the Meuse, and the other departments 
in the vicinity of Belgium, the hailstones were of the size and shape of eggs, with 
rough points on them. A few moments destroyed the hope of a fine and abund- 
ant harvest. In eight communes there is now neither grain nor straw, nor forage 
of any kind—in a word no kind of crop. The commune of Viviers, situated in a 
very narrow valley, has been almost desolated by the torrents that rolled down 
from the neighbouring hills. One house was washed away by the waters and 
fell on an unfortunate woman, whose dread of the thunder had kept her at home, 
At Erry more than three leagues of land have been rendered waste. 

Frencu Post.—The new arrangements at the Paris post-office for the trans- 
mission of letters to England have excited some interest in London, because, at a 
trifling additional expense, they will enable all the merchants who correspond 
with Paris to receive their letters as quickly as by the expresses which have been 
heretofore employed ; by means of which, those capitalists wlio chose to incur 
the expense, often obtained great and exclusive advantages in the money-market 
and in commercial transactions, 











THE MONEY MARKET. 


Stock ExcHaNnce, Saturpay Morninc.—The supply of Money Stock 
having rather exceeded the demand this week, Consols, which on Saturday 
last were done at 89}, fell on Wednesday to 884; but opinion being still in 
favour of a rise, the price rose again on the same afternoon to 88%. On the 
following day, and also yesterday, it fell to 88, from the pressure of Money 
Stock ; but afterwards recovered to 88%, which was the closing price of yes- 
terday. The unfavourable state of the weather must have had some influence 
on the Market in checking the rise. This morning the weather is fine: the 
barometer has risen and is still rising, and the French Funds (another ba- 
rometer,) have advanced to 82: the speculators are once more in spirits, and 
are boldly bidding 89 for Consols. The heavy Stocks are likewise better ; and 
- Exchequer Bills are about 75 premium, a sure indication of the abundance of 
unemployed money. 

In the Foreign Market, the Mexican Bonds and Mining Shares have been 
seriously depressed by the news from Havannah. The 6 per cent Bonds have 
been done at 17. A mail arrived from Brazil yesterday ; but the Stock has 
not been materially affected either way, the price being still about 58. The 
public do not yet buy any, and the price is supported solely by the efforts of 
the contractors of the Jast new loan. Onthe other hand, the Shares of the 
Imperial Brazilian Mining Company have advanced from 9 to 10l. each, in 
consequence of the continued prosperity of the workings, which averaged 
13lbs of ge per day for seventeen days previously to the advices. We have 
not heard any thing further of Mr. Oxenford’s proceedings, and the Share- 
holders seem to think no news good news. 

Russian Bonds were done yesterday at 100¢!! Spanish are about 8§ to 9. 
Portuguese have been near 45, but are again lower. 

Ha.r-rast TWELVE.—Consols have been 89§, but the Market is not now 
so good.—88% to 89. 
BRITISH FUNDS. 
Bank Stock, div.8per Cent. 
3 per Cent. Reduced, 893 S9§ Ditto, 1824, 6 per Cent. 
8 per Cent. Consols,838% 89 883 Danish, 3 per Cent. 69 69} 
Be per Cent. 1818, | French 5 per Cents. 
| 


Chilian, 6 per Cent. 17 
Colombian, 154 16 


34 per Cent. Reduced, 983 98% Ditto 3 per Cents. 

New 4 per Cents. 1822, 102% ¢ % 103 | Greek 5 per Cent. 

4 per Cents, 1826, | Mexican 6 per Cent 17 173 
Long Annuities, (which expire 5th Jan. , Neapolitan 5 per Cent, 

1860) 20 19 15-16 Peruvian, 6 per Cent. 103 114 
India Stock, div.104 per Cent. Portuguese, 5 per Cent. 434 44 
South Sea Stock, div. 34 per Cent. Prussian, 

India Bonds, (4 per Cent. until March, | Russian, 1003 1003 

1829, thereafter3 per Cent.) 59 | Spanish, 83 9 
Exchequer Bills, (interest 2d. per cent. | 

per diem,) 75 74 76 
Consols for Account 88% 89§ 88% 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Austrian Bonds, 5 per cent. 
Brazilian Bonds, 5 per cent. 58} 583 
Buenos Ayres 6, per Cent. 22 





SHARES. 

| Anglo-Mexican, 27/, 290. 

| Brazilian, Imperial, 73/. 751. 
Real del Monte, 65/. 75/. 
Bolanos, 

| Colombian, 

| United Mexican, 117. 10s. 120, 








Tue Casrnet.—To show how easy it is to form a Ministry, on paper at least, 
the Morning Journal has this week put forth a list of a Tory Government; in 
which the Earl of Mansfield is first Lord of the Treasury, Sir Charles Wetherell 
Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Cumberland Commander-in-Chief, Mr. Bell of 
Northumberland Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Denman Attorney-General (?) 
Mr. Sadler of Leeds Vice President of the Board of Trade, Mr. J. G. Lockhart and 
Mr. Holdsworth of Dartmouth Secretaries to the Admiralty, with seats of dignity 
or offices of power to the Duke of Newcastle, the Marquisof Blandford, the Earl 
of Eldon, and the rest of the party. 


The Times deals with this amusing superstructure in the following fashion :— 


“ There are very dull readers of newspapers, we know; but we could not have 


thought it possible that any had been so stupid as to pay the least attention, or 
attach the slightest credit, to the lists of new Ministers which are fabricating, day 
Some of our correspondents, however, assure 
us of the existence of such idiots, and even think that the folly may spread if not 
corrected. Well, then, we here correct it; and assure the public that nothing is 
less in the intention of all thosé who have the power of dissolving the Ministry, 


after day, by a Morning Journal. 


than making even the slightest change in it.” 


The Globe treats it with a more quiet humour :—The Duke of Wellington 


foes steadily on with the performance of his duty, and would do so, we believe 


“éven if it were reported that he was dead and buried. There is no man, seem- 


away- 
thidy. As the English soldiers were said by Buonaparte to labour under an 
incapacity of kaowing when they were beaten, the Premier retains so much of his 
old profession,.as not to know the proper time at which to lie down, that his 
enemies may trample on him. This argues extraordinary obduracy of the head 


What can be done with a man so-entirely destitue of imagination? No. 


and the heart.’ 

The Chronicle, not to be altogether distanced by The Times, contributes the 

correction of a report of a renewal of a lately-suspended negotiation. From the 

eager and suspicious industry with which it was sent round, we had our doubts 

of its authenticity ; and on inquiry, we learn that it simply amounts to this, that 

a certain personage has been heard to say that he would gladly receive the ac. 

cession of a certain party, provided they abandoned certain inadmissible conditions, 

Thus stands the Cabinet controversy. In the mean time, the Ministers indi. 

vidually are quitting the official atmosphere of Whitehall, as fast as they can 

escape to the coast, the watering-places, or the more sequestered retreats of the 

country. 

The Duke of Wellington has been at Dover. On Tuesday he was installed jn 

his office of Warden of the Cinque Ports and Governor of Dover Castle. It was 

“the opinion” of many who had seem him in battle, that “he appeared to look 

remarkably well.” It is however recorded, that his Grace had *‘a narrow escape 

from danger,’ as he witched the people with his. noble horsemanship, “Ip 

leaving the Castle, he had to pass over the drawbridge at the moment the salute 

was firing from the heights. Lord Clanwilliam, Princess Esterhazy, aud the Duke, 

were all mounted on very fine horses. His Lordship entered the drawbridge at 

the moment the firing commenced; his horse began to rear; the Princess fol- 

lowed, whose horse seemed much alarmed, and ‘would not move ; but Lord C, 
gently grasped the bridle, and led the horse over the bridge. The Duke’s horse 
stopped in the middle of the bridge, and reared right up, to the terror of many, 
who feared he might have leaped the parapet (only three feet high on each side), 
and have descended a dreadful chasm of at least forty feet. The Duke, however, 
managed him very steadily, and he followed the other horses.” 

Lord Melville and Sir George Cockburn, with the Honourable Captain Dundas 
and Mr. Secretary Barrow, of the Admiralty, have been at Plymouth. They were 
followed by Sir Thomas Byam Martin, Sir Robert Seppings, and Mr. George 
Smith, of the Navy Board, The visit was of course official. 

Tue Swan River Cotony, under the guidance of Mr. Thomas Peel, * asecond 
Noah,’’ in an ark called the Gilmore, is about to sail from the Thames. The 
Journal yesterday gave a too ludicrous catalogue of the farm-stock of the colony, 
“It consists of one old he-goat blind of an eye, and his sickly grand-daughter as 
his helpmate—a Lancaster cow troubled with the hysterics, and three Argyle. 
shire bulls refused by the purchasers of Smithfield: there are two ewes the select 
of the ugliest breed in England, and a ram more resembling Mr. Edward Irving 
or Mr. Cunningham of Harrow than any of the good sheep of a Christian country ; 

he has also patronised one horse, long known on the coach stands of London, and 
a maidenly pig, which is a pet from its striking resemblance to a kangaroo,” 

From a letter in the Globe last night, we learn that legal proceedings are com- 
menced against the Journad, at the instance of a Mr. Levey, who is not, as that 
paper insinuated, “a returned convict,’ but a respectable merchant, and the fur- 
nisher, not of a blind he-goat and an hysterical cow, but of 20 tons of salt provi- 
sions, 4 dittd of pork, 1000 bushels of the best seed wheat, 1000 ditto of Indian 
corn, 10 tons of seed potatoes, 20 tons of good flour, 20 chests of hyson skin tea, 
4 chests of Isle of France sugar, 1 ton of butter, 1 ditto cheese, 4 bags of pepper, 
4 ditto of coffee, 10 tons of salt, 200 dozen of wine—all the supplies to be of the 
best quality.” This Mr. Levey very naturally conceives, ought to show “ whether 
the settlers going out under-Mr. Peel’s auspices are intended to be treated like 
slaves or not.”” Our friend the Chronicle has, we suspect, at last hit the real 
point in which the Swan River grant of land is vulnerable,—Mr. Peel’s having 
obtained an enormous tract, without being obliged to forward any enlightened 
scheme of colonization which the Goverament may hereafter adopt; and one 
scheme is already suggested in an able pamphlet,* namely, the Concentration of 
the Population, through the mode of distributing the land. 

* Sketch of a Proposal for Colonizing Australasia. 





Tue Sirk Weavers.—A belief, founded upon satisfactory evidence, is enter- 
tained by the silk-manufacturers of Spitalfields, that there is scarcely an instance 
in which their work was cut, where the workmen were not directly or indirectly 
accomplices, or might not, by due vigour, have prevented the mischief. In 
order, therefore, to give the workmen a motive in future to act with more energy 
for the protection of the property committed to their care, and to check future 
outrages of the kind, the manufacturers have put in operation a measure which 
will, no doubt, produce a salutary effect. A list of the names of all those work- 
men whose work was cut, is made up and circulated amongst the manufacturers In 
town as well as the country. When workinen apply to a manufacturer for work, 
the list is resorted to, and those whose names are upon it are the last engaged. In 
several instances the workmen have found it expedient to make good the damage 
which the work received whilst in their care, and in those cases they are restored 
to their former standing — Times. 

ImproveMENT or IRELAND,—The Report of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, on the Irish Miscellaneous Estimates, has been printed, with the evidence. 
The most important change recommended is in the Foundling Hospital, for which 
upwards of, 30,0002. a year has been for some years granted, From the Ist ot 
January next the Committee recommends that admissions into this hospital shall 
cease. The expense of the Charter Schools, which has been in some years s0 
high as 38,000Z., in addition to their own funds, is to be reduced by removing 300 
children yearly, till the establishment can be supported by the present endowment, 
without Parliamentary aid. The expense of the Richmond Lunatic Asylum, 
which has amounted to between 6,000/. and 7,000Z. a year, will be relieved by 
local assessments and distinct asylums. The annual vote to the Cork Institution, 
not having been aided by the private subscriptions, is to be reduced to one-half in 
1830, and discontinued in 1831. The present plan of paying for the insertion of 
proclamations in the newspapers (other than the Dublin Gazette), which has been 
used asa mode of influencing the provincial papers, is open, the Committee states, 
to various objections, and therefore ought to be abandoned, The supply of sta 
tionery, which has long been a productive job in the hands of Sir A. Bradley 
King, is to be put on a more economical footing. Several regulations are Te- 
commended in different branches of expenditure, by which the gross amount of 
the whole votes must be much reduced. In its inquiries into the expenses of 
Crown prosecutions, the Committee has taken some important evidence on the 
difficulty of administering the law in Ireland, especially in the South. The fear 
(by no means unreasonable) which prevents parties from prosecuting any outrages 
and the want of a provision for parish and county prosecutions, have made it ne- 


» | cessary for the Government to take upon itself the expense of a great number : 
prosecutions, and will make it necessary, apparently, if the law is to be well ad- 





ingly, upon whom all stories that ought to frighten him are more entirely thrown 


ministered, for it to take on itself the expense of more. The Government, (0% 
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has not only to pay the expenses of the prosecutions, but, when the trial is over, 
to protect the witnesses, and very frequently, as the only means of doing so, to re- 
move them out of the country. The state of things is summed up in a very few 
words by Mr. Barrington, one of the Crown solicitors: “In England every man 
assists in the prosecution ; in Ireland, generally, every man assists. in an acquittal 
—I mean people of the lower class.” 

Caruoric Cuurca Discietine.—We learn by recent accounts from Rome, that 
a measure has been effected vesting the future recommendation of candidates 
for vacant sees in Ireland in the parish priests and canons of the vacant diocess, 
under the directions of the bishops of the province. Several of the holydays en- 
joined to be kept by the church are to be abolished —Dublin Evening Post. 


Party Sririt.—The Court of King’s Bench, Dublin, sat two days last week 
trying an action of libel, brought by Mr. Smith, who had been High Sheriff of 
Galway, against Mr. O'Flaherty, the proprietor of the Connaught Journal. The 
quarrel originated in some of the agitations that preceded the concession of the 
Catholic claims. Ata Brunswick club meeting, Mr. Smith had spoken of the 
Catholics in a way which moved the defendant, in his newspaper, to indicate him 
as “a coward, a liar, a hoary-headed debauchee, a bloodhound, a mean, low and 
despicable fellow, one who would raise himself to eminence on the public ruin.” 
The plaintiff retaliated, by an attack, in the Galway Independent, on Mr. 
O’Flaherty, who is subject to fits of epilepsy. 

“T infer (said the plaintiff’s publication) that there is an avenging hand already laid 
on the wretch, and, therefore, no man may touch him. On every lineament of his 
scowling countenance, the fiend who has power to torment him, has written with an in- 
fernal pencil, in characters so legible that those who run may read, the unerring indi- 
cations of a black heart. Who, having redd the sacred record of unerring truth, that 
meets the man in the street, but is forcibly reminded of the demoniac who is represented 
as living in the tombs, (perhaps his foul subsistence torn by his teeth from the mangled 
bodies of the dead,) and in frenzy asking the Saviour of the world, what he had to do with 
him? What man, even he whose feelings are most insulted by this fellow, will handle 
him, lest in the contact his black soul may be divorced from his rotten carcass, and the 
legion liberated from their long-inhabited tenément, take refuge in a more pure dwelling 
—the swine of Galway ?”” 

This passage horrified the audience, and was severely reprehended by the 
Judge. Nevertheless, as the defendant had been the aggressor, he was held liable 
in damages ; and as the Jury were said to have been deeply tinctured with party 
spirit, they assessed those damages at 750/.—an amount ruinous to the defendant, 
who is to move for a new trial. 

Anoruer Lizet.—tThe case “ Child v. Blount,” tried on Tuesday at the Win- 
chester Assizes, we select to show the temper of a Jury in England. Blount the 
defendant was a Roman Catholic; the plaintiff was a surveyor of the highways. 
In March last, there was a meeting in the vestry of the church for petitioning Par- 
liament against concession to the Catholics: on the day of the meeting, the de- 
fendant entered the vestry in a most violent manner, and before any thing had been 
said to him, or any thing done by any person, tie commenced a volley of abuse 
against the plaintiff, calling him liar, coward, mean shabby fellow, who shut up 
his brother in a mad-house to obtain his property, &c. There sppeared to be no 
ground whatever for these imputations; and the defendant on the trial instructed 
his counsel to say that he had no intention of wounding the plaintiff's feelings or 
character. Lord Chief Justice Tindal summed up, and, the Jury found for the 
plaintiff—damages one farthing. 

Crim. Con.—A Jury assembled on Tuesday inthe Sheriff's Court, to assess the 
damages in an action brought by Mr. J. H. Doyley, the younger son of Sir John 
H. Doyley, against Lieutenant Bevell of the 5th Dragoons, for criminal conversa- 
tion with the plaintiff's wife. All the parties were respectably connected, and the 
defendant was relaed to the plaintifi’s family. Mr. Doyley has a public ap- 
pointment in India, where, at the age of twenty-four, he married his present wife, 
who was scarcely eighteen, about ten years ago. They had three children. In 
4825, Mrs. Doyley came with the children to England, and was allowed 10002.a 
Year. She was toreturn to India to her husband at the close of 1827; but in the 
mean time, being fond of admiration and gay society, she had become intimate with 
the defendant, and in March or April 1828, gave birth to a child of which he was 
the father, The Rev. S. Snow, the plaintifi’s brother-in-law, stated, that Mrs. 
Doyley was introduced to him by a letter from the plaintiff. She was two 
months in England before she visited him; having first gone to Mr. Vansittart, 
her half-brother, in Yorkshire: her children remained with her a good part of the 
time. Inthe spring of 1827 she went to reside in London. It was intended 
that she should return to India in the latter part of 1827. In the August of that 
year she positively refused to go back to India; she was then residing in Ben- 
tinck-street. Mr. Snow having heard that Mrs. Doyley had left London for 
Gloucester, proceeded in quest of her in March 1828. He came first to London 
and saw the children left in the care of Mrs. Husband, Mrs. Doyley’s servant, at 
Walworth. In consequence of what was communicated to him by Mrs. Husband, 
he proceeded to Leeds, accompanied by that female: he there found Mrs. Doyley 
in lodgings ; she was large with child—indeed, very near her confinement. On 
his return home, a person whom he understood to be the defendant, overtook him 
at Axminster, and stated to him his wish that the matter between him and Mrs. 
Doyley should be hushed up, saying, that after Mrs. Doyley’s accouchement, she 
would be enabled to go to India, and that her husband need know nothing of the 
matter. Other witnesses proved the birth ofa child at Leeds, where Mrs. Doyley 
lived with the defendant as his wife—Verdict, 1000/ damages. 

Coat Trape.—In the Court of King’s Bench, on Wednesday, five penalties, 
of 207. each, were given in a qui tam against coal dealers who had delivered coals 
of an inferior kind after agreeing for “the best Wallsend.” 

_Bankrurr Goops,—A decision in the case of “ Yates and another v. Dexter,” 
tried on Thursday in the Court of King’s Bench, is likely to be attended with 
important consequences to the trade of the metropolis. It was an action brought 
by the assignees of a bankrupt to recover the amount of sales made to the de- 
fendant, who had been in the habit of purchasing goods from the bankrupt at a 
loss of 35 per cent- under the invoice price. A distinction having been taken 
between the sales made before and the sales made since the act, a verdict was 
Teturned for the full amount of the sales made subsequently. 


Extraorptnary Forrune.—At the Mansionhouse on Wednesday, it was stated 
by the beadle of St. Stephen’s, Coleman-street, that a miserably poor man named 
Smith, who was in the habit of receiving workhouse relief, had “ come in for an 
immense fortune.” At the commencement of his Lordship’s Mayoralty, this man 
Supposed that he had cause to complain of the parish officers, and summoned them. 
Mr. Ellis fully justified the conduct of his brother officers, and mentioned, that 
the complainant had, he really believed, a claim to a large fortune, but was pre- 
vented by his poverty from establishing that claim. The Lord Mayor advised the 
parish to make the experiment; but Mr. Ellis thought that parishes could not 
Teadily undertake to support claims which might involve them in expenses never 
to be repaid, His Lordship said there were ne doubt persons who would under- 





take the office of mediators between the conflicting parties; and the facts were) 
stated in the newspapers. A gentleman who saw the account called at the work-) 
house, prosecuted the action, and succeeded in obtaining a verdict for Smith, 
which would probably put him in possession of nearly 100,000/. The Lord J 
Mayor hoped that Mr. Smith would not forget the numerous favours he had re- 
ceived from the parish. Mr. Ellis said, he had met the lucky man some days ago, | 
and he did not appear to be in the slightest degree intoxicated at the change of 
fortune. He had, it appears, been formerly a lamplighter, and a grenadier in the | 
City Militia, There is only one damper to his present felicity—“ we understand,’? ; 
says the writer of the extraordinary narrative, “that the case may still ge¢ into 
the House of Lords,” ‘ 

Aw ALDERMAN AND A Hackney Coacaman.—Alderman Atkins complained on 
Tuesday to Sir Peter Laurie, that a hackney-coachman, named Cater, had refused 
to back his horses in order that he might pass. Sir Peter—* Did you know, Cater, 
that the gentleman you treated so disrespectfully was an Alderman?" Cater—“TI* 
did not your honour.’? To further questions, Cater answered, that his horse was 
“a baker’s horse, and would not back.’ He was fined half-a-crown for insulting 
an Alderman, and half-a-crown for driving a baker's horse. 

Bap Drivinc.—At the Abingdon Assizes, a jury gave 15/7. damages against 
Colonel Carmichael, as a compensation for injury done by the defendant's carriage 
to the pony-chaise of Bowyer the plaintiff, through the negligent driving of the 
defendant’s coachman, at Ascot Races. Mr. Baron Vaughan said, that in his whole 
life he had never heard of a case in which the evidence was in every point so 
completely contradictory. 

Tue Murpvers at Porrsmourn.—At Winchester, on Thursday, John Stacey, 
the younger, was placed at the bar, charged with the wilful murder of Samuel 
Langtry, at Portsmouth, on the Ist of March last; and John Stacey, the elder, 
with feloniously receiving, harbouring, and maintaining him, well knowing that 
he had been guilty of murder. All the time the indictment was reading the | 
younger prisoner paid great attention, and when he was asked whether he was 
guilty or not, he in a very audible voice pleaded “ Not Guilty.” On being asked 
if he had any objection to the Jury, he said, in a very firm manner, he did not 
know any of them. The case, as fully reported in our columns at the time, but 
without the slightest addition, was proved by a chain of irrefragable evidence. 
In the course of the examination, the Judge directed the father to be put back in * 
the dock; and the remainder of the evidence, which implicated him, was not 
goue into until the younger prisoner’s case was finished, that he might not be 
prejudiced thereby. Mr. Justice Burrough then summed up, and the Jury almost 
immediately found him Guilty. He was then removed, and additional evidence 
given, which proved the crime imputed to the father, against whom the Jury 
brought in a verdict of Guilty. Both prisoners were now placed at the bar, and 
sentenced in thej usual form—the son to be executed on Monday next, and the 
father to be transported for life. 

A Brurar Paracrars.—Lambourn still lies in Guy’s Hospital without hope 
being entertained of ultimate recovery, The wound in his throat still shows no 
disposition to heal, and remains as open as on the first day of his admission into 
the Hospital. Notwithstanding the remedies adopted to close the orifice, all food 
and nourishment are still administered to him by means of the stomach pump, the 
introduction of which alone keeps him alive. He seems to be gradually sinking, 
yet it is the opinion of those by whomhe is attended, thathe might be conveyed to 
Maidstone without any apprehension of his dying on the road, and also stand his | 
trial for the murder; and that in the event of his being found guilty, the wound | 
might be strapped up in such a manner as to allow the sentence of the law being 
carried into effect as effectually, and without more bodily suffering to the criminal, + 
than if he was not labouring under the effects of the wound he had inflicted on | 
himself—Dai/y Papers. 

Executions AT THE OLp Battey.—Great exertions were made, up to the latest 
moment on Sunday night, to endeavour to procure a respite for the three young 
men ordered for execution on Monday; for Martelly and Conway (convicted of 
forgery on Mr. Hamlet the jeweller), on the ground of the bad character of their 
accomplice Coombes, on whose evidence they were principally convicted ; for 
Butler (convicted of setting fire to Messrs. Downing’s floor-cloth manufactory), 
on his asseverations of innocence, All efforts to save them proved ineffectual, 
and they suffered the penalty of the law at a few minutes past eight in the 
morning. Martelly and Conway (the former twenty-four, the latter only nine- 
teen) acknowledged the justice of their sentence, and paid the forfeit of their 
crimes with a sort of joyfud penitence. Butler maintained his innocence to the 
last; but, on being asked by the Sheriff if he was not concerned in the crime, 
he replied, that “* he never set the place on fire”—thus evading a denial of a 
knowledge of the commission of the offence. In addition to the evidence pros 
duced on the trial, he was seen close to the building at an early hour of the 
morning. From the accounts in the papers, it would seem that Martelly’s exe- 
cution partook more of a triumph than a punishment. Some extraordinary 
letters have been published as the effusions of his pen: we select a part of one, 
addressed to a pious geutleman, Mr. B » Who attended him in prison. 

‘* Newgate Condemned Cells, Saturday evening, July 25. 

** My dear friend,—For such I must call you, for you have proved so to me both as it 
respects my body and soul. When you first came to visit me, I had an idea of my fate 
so fully impressed upon my mind, that had any one told me before the report of the Res 
corder came to Newgate that I should be saved, I should not have believed it; it appeared 
as if something supernatural told me that it would be as it has turned out; and I believe 
that I should have felt much worse than I did if the report had been in my favour. I 
am quite incapable of describing the state of my mind on that occasion, but I know that 
I wished to apply to the Almighty, but I dared not, because of the thought suggested to 
me by the enemy of souls. I have formerly been protected by God in an especial mane 
ner, and I ought to be thankful to him for my safety. [The writer here gives a detail of 
several storms he witnessed at sea, when he was in great peril, and particularly alludes 
to one which happened while on a voyage to America on the 8th of September 1825.] 
Upon those occasions I vowed to God but neglected to perform them; I renewed my 
resolutions but abandoned them. [He next alludes to a conversation with Dr. Andrews, 
an Independent divine, who lately visited him in Newgate.] I assure you, Sir, since 
Wednesday last (viz. the day when four of his companions suffered) the time has ap- 
peared long, for I really wish to depart and be with my Saviour. I know that my best 
attempts to pray to God for pardon and praise him for his mercies are very imperfect. 
Yet were I allowed to live longer, I would strive to obtain a situation in which I could be 
employed in the service of the blessed Redeemer. Farewell! I hope you, Sir, will be 
encouraged to go on in the path in which it appears to me you are appointed to walk ; 
and I also hope that you may ever be guided by Divine inspiration. Moreover, I hope 
that we shall meet again in a better place, where I hope to be in afew hours. As my 
time is short, I hope you will be kind enough to senda copy of this letter to the Rev. 
Dr. A. My dear friend, believe me sincerely penitent, and yours affectionately, 

“ EDWARD MARTELLY.” 

On his way to the scaffold, Martelly inquired “ who the group of gentlemen 
were that stood on the opposite side of the room ;” and learning that they were 
reporters, he is said to have harangued them as follows :— 

“ Young men, excuse me when I comply witha desire to say a few words to you. 
You must all know that you have offended God, and that He is therefore angry with yous 
but still He is gracious and merciful. Perhaps some of you have felt convinced of sin, 
and called upon Him for pardon—once, twice, thrice, yea, even four times, and have 
been denied—yet, if you wish for pardon, persevere, and He will hear you, as, blessed’be. 
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His name, He has heard me. Recollect that you are all sinners, and every one con- 
demned by the law of God, but ye know not the day that ye shall die, I stand before you 
-mpressed with that solemn certainty. I am condemned, justly condemned to die by the 
laws of my country, which I have broken, andin a few minutes I shall suffer for my 
offence. May my melancholy end be a warning to you all. Else you may ere long be 
brought to the same ignominious fate. I too stand condemned by the law of God, I 
acted the part of a penitent criminal. He heard me, and I believe He has forgiven me 
believe did I say, I feel and know He has; andI do assure you that I am quite happy. 
May God Almighty bless you all, and grant you His grace to pass through life, and me 
strength to finish mine. Farewell! farewell!” 

’ The gentlemen of the press were much affected of course, and one of them em- 


bellishes his report with an appropriate allusion to Dr. Dodd. 


Tae Srock Transrerence Forcery.—Richard Giffard is now fully committed 
for trial on both the charges preferred against him last week. One of them 
showed singular presence of mind as well as boldness :—The clerk in the Three 
it. Cent. Consols-office deposed that the prisoner applied to him in the name of 

r. Mann for the dividend due on the 300/. stock. Witness took up the book, and 
asked how many dividends were due. The prisoner answered that there were 
three due. “ Are there not more ?” said the witness; “ I make out six.’”’ “ Yes,” 
observed the prisoner, “ I mean three years.’’ 


Hoaxine A Srmpteton tn Love.—At the Greenwich Petty Sessions, on Tues- 
day, a young man named Joseph Thornton was charged with detaining a minia- 
ture, the property of Joseph Dale. The complainant, a very respectable youth, 
stated, that about twelve months since he received a letter written in an elegant 
female hand, signed “ E. B.,” professing the most ardent attachment towards 
him, and desiring that an answer, with the same initials, might be left at the 
Greenwich Post-oflice till called for. He mentioned the circumstance to his 
friend the defendant, who exclaimed, “ God bless me! I know the family well ; 
I am going to tea with them; I’ll manage it, my boy.” He confided in this de- 
claration of the defendant; who, from time to time, handed him letters from the 

oung lady, all expressive of the most ardent and devoted attachment towards 
im, but regretting the utter impracticability of her meeting him, The defendant 
frequently took him to Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham-hill, and pointed out the 
house where the young lady lived, directing him to walk backwards and forwards, 
whilst he went in, in order that she might behold his person. He often sought 
an interview with her; but such was the vigilance of her parents, he never suc- 
ceeded. Months passed away in this manner, during which the defendant gave 
him nearly one hundred letters. Of course, in return for this kindness, he was 
obliged to feed the defendant, and supplied him with clothes, &c. About April 
last, the defendant said the young lady was anxious to receive his portrait, and 
handed him one which he said was hers, elegantly executed, and in a morocco 
frame. The complainant had then somewhat sickened of making love by deputy 
to a girl whom he had never seen ; but this revived his hopes, and he was somewhat 
shocked at learning from the defendant that the young lady was so distracted at 
his seeming neglect that she had swallowed laudanum, and had nearly succeeded 
| in committing suicide. In support of this he handed him the following docu- 
ment, which was read by the Magistrates :— “ April 2, 1829. 

“My Dear Frienp—To your care 1 commit what I wish to be done as regards the 
property I am possessed of, which I hope you will see executed as follows :— 

** I give and bequeath to Joseph Dale, of the parish of Greenwich, in the county of 
Kent, all my premises, and cash, amounting to 4000/., at present in the Bank of Eng- 
land, and to his brother, James Dale, 400/., which he can receive when he pleases, at 
Barclay’s Banking-house, in Lombard-street ; the rest of my property, with the excep- 
tion of what is mentioned in the inclosed, I leave to my mother-in-law, Mrs. Patrick 
Elliott. This I solemnly conjure you to see done, as you value your future happipess.— 
Witness my hand—signed and sealed, * Emma ELIzABETH Baines.” 

The lady recovered as he learned from the attempt to kill herself; and he. be- 
‘came more enamoured every day, as her portrait (which was handed to the 
Bench) displayed a most fascinating and charming countenance, and he deter- 

| mined, as “ his adored” had requested, upon sending her his portrait. The de- 
fendant recommended him to a miniature painter in Cheapside: thither he re- 
paired, and had his likeness “ miniatured” for five guineas: this he delivered to 
the defendant to give the young lady in return for hers, and very soon after re- 
ceived the following letter through the medium of the defendant. 

“My Deas AND BELOvED Bor-—How can I sufficiently express my gratitude to 
you for your kind present. Oh! myear love, you cannot imagine what my emotions 
‘were on beholding your much-loved miniat Ten th d kisses were imprinted on 
it ere I retired for the night. It is a vend eae Deoeeee) but original, to my 
thinking, is better looking; he should have given rather mapre of the smile, or else 
my dearest love was in one of his ill humours, and would not look pleasing ; but, joking 
aside, I really think he has done you justice. It is—it is, like my own dear boy. 

(Signed) * E. E. BAINES.” 

The defendant affected to procure them a meeting at Astley’s Theatre, and 

inted out an elegantly-dressed female in the dress circle, as his beloved. He 
did all he could to attract her notice, byt the young lady showed no appearance 
of recognition, and seemed offended at his looking at her. The correspondence 
went on, and Miss Baines executed a marriage settlement, which Dale was 
directed to carry to Mr. Hilton, a barrister at the Temple. No such barrister 
could be found there. He returned to Greenwich-very much disappointed. The 
defendant told him along story about the young lady, wishing him to accept a 
gold watch and seals, a check for fifty pounds, and another miniature of herself, 
set in brilliants, which were to be given to him on Sunday last. He told the 
defendant, by the advice of his friends, that he was determined to see the young 
lady personally. The defendant said it would spoil all. He was nevertheless 
resolved. On Sunday he went towards Dartmouth-terrace, and met the defend- 
ant, who said, “Ah, my boy, I have got the things; it is all right ; here’s 
another letter for you.’’ They retired to a public-house, and dined. After 
dinner he read the letter, which was addressed as follows, “To one in 
whose power it is, alone, to make me happy.” While he was reading 

| the letter, the defendant suddenly jumped out of the parlour-window, and 
‘yan away, he pursued, and overtaking him, demanded the lady's present. 
The defendant said he could not give it there; he shook him by the collar, 
and declared he would thrash him,if he did not at once give up the things. 
The defendant dropped upon his knees, and producing a pin-cushion, an old snuff- 
ox, and two metal seals, said, “ These are the things.” “This so astonished me 
(said Dale) that I knocked him down, and demanded. the property. The defen- 
dant said, ‘Don’t hurt me, and I'll confess itis all a hoax; there is no such 
fady. Icannot tell how I came to do it, or carry it on, but it is all a hoax from 
beginning to end.’ I was so astonished (continued Dale) that I thought it was a 

“dream. I then sent for Allen, and gave him in charge of a constable.’ Dale re- 
lated this extraordinary statement with great composure and good humour, fre- 
quently joining in the merriment it had excited. The Chairman severely repri- 
manded Thornton, and said he was very fortunate in escaping commitment for 
forgery. On returning the miniature, and professing his contrition, and a desire 
to make a public apology to the Dales, this cruel hoaxer was dismissed by the 
Court ; but encountered a beating, and a tossing in a blanket, by some of the 
young townsmen, ; 





Tue Harvest is begun in the neighbeurhood of Taunton, Plymouth, and a few 
other places ; but in general it will be late. 

@ crops are everywhere promising, and the barns and granaries are pretty 
well cleared, so that the farmer may expect good prices and a brisk demand 
The present rains, which are partial, cannot injure the harvest, and the thunder 
— will perfect the hops. Turnips are everywhere abundant.— Times, 

riday, 

Mr. Hunt has addressed a letter, from Devizes, to the Editor of the Morning 
Herald. He says—‘ I left the coach at Beckingtor, and walked to Devizes. j 
went into several fields, and gathered some ears of wheat, each indiscriminately 
taken from those parts that were beaten down, what farmers in this country call 
lodged. I found in every ear that the grains were no more than two chest, jn. 
stead of being, as they are in good seasons, three, and sometimes four chest 
that is, only two grains placed side by side in each ear of corn, instead of three 
or four. In the next place, out of the remaining number of grains in this thin 
and lanky ear, I found the deficiency as follows—six out of every twenty were 
mere chaff, and no grain whatever in them. 1 know, from experience, ‘that if 
the weather should come very dry, and the sun send forth its scorching rays as 
it frequently does in August, that the grain which remains will be ‘ried 
and shrunk up merely to a horny substance, which will produce, when 
ground, very little flour, and that of the very worst sort. The result of my calcu. 
lation is, that the most of these fields of corn that are beaten down, lodged, knee- 
soaked and scralled, in all which cases the straw being broken or so injured that 
vegetation is so much retarded, that no future nourishment will flow from the 
root to fill the grain in the ear; so that, instead of the crop being 30 or 40 bushels 
to the acre, which it promised when standing upright, it will not now produce 
more than 16 or 18 bushels to the acre—and that 16‘er 18 bushels will be of the 
worst quality, instead.of being of the best quality, which it would have been had 
it been fine weather, and the crop had remaiued upright and uninjured.” 

The farmers and others interested in the growth of wool in the north of Derby. 
shire have determined to establish a fair for the sale of that article in the Wood. 
lands, about half-way between Sheffield and Glossop — Newark Times. 

Trave.—The file-maxers, we regret to say, are yet out; and we do not hear 
that any approaches towards an adjustment of the differences between the masters 
and workmen have as yet been made by either side—Sheffield Iris. 

For the last two years the trade of Barnsley has been gradually on the decline; 
and at present the stagnation and distress which prevail are unparalleled. Indeed 
we know not what would become of the suffering poor but for the generous sym- 
pathy of many of their employers, who are weekly distributing bread amongst 
their workmen. Thousands are looking forward for a little temporary relief and 
aid from the employment they may procure during the harvest ; but what their 
situation may be in the ensuing winter, unless a change take place, is alarming 
to anticipate— Sheffield Iris. 

Tue Steam Coacu.—The Bath Chronicle of Thursday, after announcing that 
Mr. Gurney’s steam-coach was on its road to Bath, stops the press to say—‘‘ We 
have just heard that Mr. Gurney’s coach arrived at Melksham yesterday evening, 
at eight o’clock, and was coming through the town at a steady pace, when a 
great mob collected round the carriage, it being fair day, and commenced an 
attack on Mr. Gurney and his friends. They at first attempted to stop and injure 
the carriage, and after following it for a mile, commenced throwing stones at them, 
by which two of the engingers were seriously injured. The gentlemen were 
obliged to get out of the carriage to resist the mob, and the engineers being dis- 
abled, it was thought advisable to seek shelter, and the carriage was taken into 
Mr. Iles’s yard for security. The magistrates were promptly on the spot, and the 
yard was guarded by constables. Mr. Gurney and his friends were severely 
wounded. This disgraceful and unheard-of attack originated, we understand, in 
the dislike to machinery, so strongly felt in that manufacturing district,” 

Yorx Minster.—We hate been informed by most respectable authority, that 
Jobn Saville Lumley, Esq. M.P.has presented 10,0007. for the purpose of erecting 
an organ in York Minster.— Newark Times. 

Monument Fo Sin Humrpnry Davy.—A public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Penzance has been summoned, to deliberate on the propriety of erecting a monu- 
ment to the memory of their illustrious townsman, Sir Humphry Davy, on some 
spot within the precincts of the town. The requisition was agreed to at a general 
quarter-sessions of the peace, and was signed by every member of the grand 

jury. 

Quarrerty AcricutturaL. Rerorr.—Great interest now begins to be excited 
regarding the probable productiveness of the ensuftig harvest. The very cold and 
wet weather which prevailed during the greater part of April, rendered the latter 
part of spring unfavourable to all the crops, and a considerable part of them, 
chiefly those on the colder clays, suffered in a degree which they have not since 
recovered. The tract of dry and warm weather which succeeded, although fa- 
vourable to vegetation for a time, terminated in a severe drought, which lasted 
till late in June, when copious rains fell, and continued to fall, till the present 
time. The oats and barley, though much restored by these rains, may be termed, 
we believe, throughout the greater part of England, a light and defective crop. 
Wheat has a more favourable appearance, though the cases are every where nu- 
merous where it has never recovered the check which it sustained in the early 
part of the season. Prices of grain for the last three months have not undergone 
much change. Considerable quantities of all kinds of corn have been imported 
from abroad; but as nearly the whole of this has been ordered to bond, it has 
not yet been brought into competition with free corn, and so has not materially 
influenced the market. At the time we write, there exists some excitement 
amongst the traders, from an apprehension that the heavy and steeping rains which 
have been generally experienced, may have injured the wheat crop while in bloom, 
and laid it down when strong in the straw. Looking to the stock of free and 
bonded wheat in granary, and making an allowance for what may fairly be pre- 
sumed to remain in the hands of the farmers; taking into consideration the in- 
terval to elapse before the new crop can become available, and the necessary con- 
sumption during this period, it is probable that we shall reach the supplies of the 
next harvest with an unusually small stock in hand—Quarterly Agricultural 
Magazine, No. for August. 

Acricutturat Distress.—lIt is with deep regret that we advert to the extreme 
and increasing distress of farmers over a very great part of England. Since the 
conclusion of the war, we believe that so great a pressure has not been felt. Under 
the influence of suffering so heavy and so direct, men are not likely to reason 
dispassioniately regarding either the causes of their distress, or the means o! al- 
leviating it ; and we hear everywhere plans suggested, and remedies proposed, to 

which we feel assured the Government of this country can never listen, or which, 
if listened to, would in no degree reach the evils complained of. Distrusting, 
then, nearly all the remedies so eagerly suggested, we can only conjure the land- 
lords of England to act with peemenge as regards an exaction upon the funds of 
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their suffering tenants — Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
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TuunveR-Storms, attended by all the varied consequences that usually ac- 
company them in this country, continue to occupy the columns of the provincial 
newspapers. One of the most striking was at Boston: the dreadful line of de- 
vastation appears to have extended about a mile in breadth and eight miles in 
length, through the most fertile parts of Lincolnshire ; and it is believed that the 
damage sustained exceeds 70,000/. In a few instances, lives have been lost. 

Two valuable mares, the property of George William Gent, Esq. of Moyns 
Park, Essex, were last weck poisoned by eating a quantity of the cuttings of a 
yew hedge, which were thrown out by the gardener, among other rubbish, where 
the horses were grazing, a practice which had been continued for many years 
without any accident occurring from it, When the poison began to operate, they 
dropped down dead almost instantaneously, without pain or struggling. One of 
the mares was well known by the name of Jewess, having won three successive 
cups at Clare races—Bury Post. 

On Thursday last, a child of John Hunter, of Dunston, had what will be gene- 
rally considered a miraculous escape with its life. It was playing at one side of 
the waggon-way there, when a waggon was coming along, and the horse employ- 
ing what certainly appears more like reason than instinct, gave the child a kick, 
and by that means took it out of the line on which the wheel was coming, and 
thus saved it from what appeared to be inevitable destruction. — Tyne Mercury. 


About two o’clock yesterday, a house at the corner of Southampton-street, in 
the Strand, after giving fair warning by its rocking for nearly fifteen minutes, 
which allowed every body to escape, fell with a grand crash. The remaining 
houses were pulled down in the course of the evening ; and nothing but an im- 
mense void now appears from Southampton-street to the new dwellings at Exeter 
*Change. 

Farat Pucitism at Hamrsteap.—A coroner’s inquest was held on Friday 
upon view of the body of Frederick Winkworth, who was killed on Monday last 
at Hampstead, in a pugilistic contest with a man named Davies, otherwise *‘ Jack 
the Painter.” It appeared that the contest was what is termed a fair stand-up 
fight; but the deceased ought not to have been permitted to continue the fight 
so long. His death was caused by repeated falls during the fight. Verdict— 
‘‘ Manslaughter against Davies, one of the principals; and Paddy Flinn, Ned 
Murphy, Michael Driscol, and Jem Raines, the seconds,” 

A young gentleman, named Henry Mason, residing at the house of Mr. Deane, 
chemist and druggist, at Deptford, has been found dead under the bridge of the 
Surrey Canal, near the Post-Boys’ Inn, New Cross. 

A workman has been killed by a fall ;from a scaffold at the King’s new 
Palace. 

An atrocious case‘of murder, without a motive, took place in Tunbridge on 
Sunday. The victim was a poor woman about fifty-five years of age, and the 
murderer one of two persons engaged in deepening the Medway, who resided 
with ber. The body was found on Sunday morning, by the other lodger, quite 
cold. The murderer has escaped. y 

ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION.—A brutal attempt was lately made to assassinate 
a female named Marshall, at Kilfeaile, near Cashel. The ruffians fired, and 
lodged a shot in her thigh: they then beat her till she was senseless, and went 
off, leaving her, asthey imagined, dead. Her offence was her recognition of four 
fellows, who set fire to her master’s house in April last. 

A poor man, with several of his fellow workmen at the New Cut had taken 
shelter in a shed from the heavy rain last Saturday, when he was struck dead. 
Another man, who was also affected by the lightning, is still seriously ill. 

Surrosep Murper.—The body of a Mr. Hoe was found last week near Ply- 
mouth, very much mangled, and suspicions are entertained that the unfortunate 
gentleman has been murdered. A Plymouth paper says—“ The body of Mr. Hoe 
has been sat upon, but we have not yet learnt the result.” 


Picton Fiicnt.—A wager was lately taken by some merchants at Maestricht, 
that no pigeon could fly from London to that city in six hours. A graduated scale 
of premiums was agreed to be given for the pigeons, according to the time within 
which they arrived, and bets to some amount depended on the number that should 
arrive at all. The steam-boat from Rotterdam on Thursday brought the result of 
the wager. The principal one was lost, by a few minutes, as one of the pigeons 
did arrive in six hours and a quarter from the time of leaving England, and this in 
spite of a heavy rain which fell during the whole time. The minor wagers were 
won; the second pigeon arriving in seven hours, the third in seven hours and ten 
minutes, and the fourth in seven hours and a half, and in four days more than 
twenty of the pigeons had reached Maestricht. The first pigeon must have tra- 
velled (assuming that it took a straight line) at the rate of forty-five miles an hour. 

Covent Garpen Tueatre.—The affairs of this theatre continue in a most 
melancholy state. The Magistrates at Bow-street have, with infinite reluctance 
and after several postponements, signed distress-warrants for 896/. parish rates 
and taxes; and the King’s tax-gatherer is in possession for assessed taxes due to 
the amount of above 6007. 

An Errinc Butter.—A duel took place last week upon the ramparts of Dijon, 

near which run the houses of the inhabitants. The parties were a citizen and an 
officer. ‘They fought with pistols, Having thrown up a crown for the first fire, 
fortune favoured the citizen, who fired and missed. The officer, knowing he was 
the aggressor, fired in the air, and the ball killed the wife of his adversary, who, 
on hearing the noise of the first shot, had run to her window. The grief of the 
officer may be well conceived, when he found, in his endeavour to avoid a murder, 
he had killed the wife of the man to whom he was willing to make reparation.— 
French Paper. 
_ Cosserr’s Corn.—A Mr. Robert Robertson, of Hamilton, has planted a quan- 
lity of Cobbett’s corn. It has flourished remarkably well; which the good people 
of Lanarkshire attribute to the circumstance of Mr. Robertson’s being a pupil of 
the author of the Register. We can hardly imagine a better reason for the gene- 
ral adoption of Cobbett’s principles. 

Sincurak Oreration.—Mr. Small, a farrier in the Carse of Gowrie, lately 
performed the operation of bronchotemy ona horse, for tumours in the nostrils, 
which threatened it with suffocation; a pipe was kept in the windpipe for a fort- 
night, the tumours being in the mean time excised. The animal is now quite well. 

A Brccinc Bisuor.—The people of Edinburgh, profess to be highly indignant 
at a discovery recently made, of a circular from the Roman Catholic Bishop 
in that city, soliciting assistance from the French Catholics for the repairs of his 
chapel. The Scotsman thinks it extremly hard that even the Catholics of the 
Modern Athens should have their poverty proclaimed all over France, without 
their own consent. If the Bishop be successful, we dare say he will be allowed 
to repair the chapel notwithstanding. 

Very P crurrsque.—An Irish paper, speaking of the death of one of the poor 
men whow as killed at Derrytin, says—‘ The service in Balnaleck Church, on 








Sunday last, where the deceased person usually attended worship, was most 
solemn. When the person who acted as clerk (the office filled by poor Mealy, © 
deceased), gave out the Psalms, one or two voices pee Age to join, but grief © 


stifled them ; the clergyman became affected ; many of the congregation sobbed 
aloud, and the whole service was suspended for several minutes.” A whole Irish 
congregation sobbing for several minutes, because of the death of a parish clerk | 
in a row; as if such a thing had never been heard of before ! 


A Jesurt’s Heart.—We announced some time ago, that the late Archbishop 
of Aix had bequeathed his heart to the Jesuits. The Constitutionnel states, that 
the executors of the will had prepared the bequest for delivery, but no one ap- 
peared to claim it. The heart it seems still remains in the hands of the executors, 
who are at.a loss to know where or to whom they are to send it—Paris Paper. 

For some time past, artificial pinks, so manufactured as to resemble the riband 
of the order of the Legion of Honour, had been worn by most of the coxcombs 
in Paris. The police, in order to do away with this paltry imitation, have ° 
adopted with success the following manceuvre : for several nights together they 
sent into the saloons of the theatres about twenty very meanly-dressed persons, 
wearing the same sort of pink. After this, no person pretending, in dress at 
least, to be a gentleman, was to be seen wearing the artificial pink.—Literary 
Gazette. [A similar story is related of Beau Brummel, who was out-dressed by 
a gang of chimney-sweepers, whom Sheridan, for a wager, let loose upon the 
Prince of Fashion in Bond-street.] 

A Reuictovs Enraustast.—A curious case has lately occupied the attention | 
of the Correctional Tribunal of Montpellier.. Two women, one named Dupy, 
aged fifty-three, and blind, the other named Primac, the wife of a negro called 
Ibrahim, aged forty, but deprived of her limbs, conceived in 1820 the ptospect of 
obtaining the pecuniary resources of which they stood in need of, by placing 
under contribution the devotion of a woman named Foriette, who was living in 
a state of separation from her husband. These women having ascertained that 
Foriette was a person of extreme simplicity of character, and easy to be imposed 
upon, and that on the subject of religion she possessed the most unbounded faith, 
determined to profit by the excess of her devotion, The women having esta- 
blished in Foriette’s mind a belief of their sanctity of character, Ibrabim’s wife 
seized a favourable opportunity of communicating to her, in an inspired tone, that 
“ Jesus Christ was in prison loaded with chains, on the point of being lashed b 
the common hangman, and that in this situation charity alone could aid him, brea 
his chains, and snatch him from infamy, by collecting for him, secretly however, 
numerous and abundant alms.” She did not forget to add, that a recompence the 
most glorious, felicity the most unutterable, were reserved for the well-beloved 
Christian whom Heaven might condescend to select for this glorioys mission. 
These words, accompanied with prayers and marks of the most ardent piety, did 
not fail to produce the desired effect on the already heated imagination of Foriette. 
Scarcely had the prophetic words ceased to sound in her ears, when the young 
neophyte felt herself the object: of a divine “call.” Jesus Christ appeared to 
her, and communicated his orders. Like a submissive Christian she received 
them with submission, and instantly prepared to execute them. Then she con- 
sented to abandon her home and her friends to solicit alms from town to town, of 
which she pretended to be in want herself, but which she punctually placed in 
the hands of Ibrahim’s wife, who, in her turn, undertook to transmit them to the 
divine prisoner. Ibrahim’s wife, amongst other places, directed Foriette to go 
to Alby to solicit alms, telling her, by way of encouragement, that Jesus Christ 
would condescend to appear to her in the form of an ecclesiastic, the Abbe 
Berthez. Foriette immediately set out on her journey, and collected abundant — 
alms,~ When she arrived at Alby she went to the Abbe Berthez to make cons | 
fession, and took an opportunity of privately depositing in a corner of the con- 
fessional the money which she had collected on ber journey. When the en- 
thusiast returned to Montpellier, she informed Ibrahim's wife how she had | 
disposed of the money. The good lady flew into a holy rage, and said, that ' 
it was by herself alone the assistance destined for the Redeemer could be trans- 
mitted to him. Poor Foriette was obliged to retarn to Alby, and solicit from the 
Abbe the restitution of the money which she had left in his confessional, and which 
she obtained and gave to Ibrahim’s wife. The two women now sent their dupe 
on longer journies, hoping that the fatigue she underwent would shorten her days, 
for she had made a will bequeathing them the greater part of her property. 
Whilst poor Foriette, in rags and misery, travelled from one end of France to the 
other, suffering every privation in order to increase the celestial treasure, the 
woman Dupy, Ibrahim’s wife, the negro himself, and three little black urchins, 
were occupied solely in consuming, in pleasant repasts, the increasing produce of 
public charity. During almost nine years Foriette had faithfully kept secret the ° 
real motive of her journies. The sums which she obtained in alms, amounting to 
about 6000 francs, she constantly delivered over to Ibrahim’s wife. On her return 
from her last journey, Foriette lodged in the same house with Mrs. Ibrahim and 
Mrs. Dupy, and one night she heard the former say to the latter. ‘‘ This 
woman will always come back. It is of no use to send her on the most distant 
journeys, for she returns as well as when she set out.” These words opened 
Foriette’s eyes to the ‘deception which had been practised on her. The next 
morning she communicated the secret to some gossips in the neighbourhood, and 
of course the affair soon became public. The authorities arrested Mesdames 
Ibrahim and Dupy, brought them to trial before the Correctional Tribunal, where © 
they were convicted of swindling, and sentenced, the first to two years, and the 
second to one year’s imprisonment, and each to pay a fine of 50 francs and costs, 


Prince Metternich has been robbed of a valuable collection of very rare medals, 
which he had at his castle of Koenigswart, in Bohemia. The robber was, however, 
apprehended at Prague, as he was offering them for sale. Their value was cal- 
culated at 12,000 florins at least. 

Loss or THE Doravo,—lIntelligence has reached Singapore of the discqgery 
of the wreck of the Dorado on the east coast of the island of Bintang. Amon 
those who had suffered by this wreck, was the Chevalier Rienzi, a French officer, 
who on his return from a voyage to the South Seas and China, intending to 
publish his travels in Egypt, Abyssinia, the Adaiel, and most of the countries in 
Asia, lost the whole of his effects. He had completed ali his researches, and, 
after raising at Macao a monument to Camoens, quitted China with a vast and 
valuable collection of medals and other antiquities, Egyptian and Oriental MS., 
plans of ancient towns, &c. His MS. of travels, consisting of twelve quarto 
volumes, and an atlas, containing 240 maps and drawings, all ready for the press, 
have been totally lost. 


Carr or Goop Hors.—Papers to the 9th of May have been received, Thenew 


settlers have been frightened by several dreadful hurricanes and thunder-storms, 
fatal to property. Several new taxes are proposed, which the colonists represent 
will be very oppressive. The revenues of the colony amount to about 97,0004 
per asnum ; population 54,632 whites; 33,000 free blacks, 





THE PRESS. 
ENGLISH SYMPATHY WITH THE TURKS. 


_ Mornino CuronicLe—We were a good deal struck with the impression pro- 
duced on the generous John Bulls of all ranks by the fall of Silistria, We had 
ho idea that the sympathy with the Turks was so strong. Long faces were 
every where to be seen descanting on the fall of Silistria. One would have said 
that the intelligence of a defeat of a British fleet had been received. It is diffi- 
cult to account exactly for this sympathy with the Turks. It is not exactly 
because they are the weaker; because the disasters of the Greeks, for instance, 
produced comparatively little effect on the mass of the English, however much the 
cultivated classes, from early associations, might have sympathised with them. 
The interest is partly derived from the unexpected resistance of the Turks to an 
enemy so much more powerful; for we are a pugnacious people, and do not 
like to see the parties in a fight give in too soon. But there is another cause 
which operates, without, perhaps, our being conscious of it—namely, a sort of 
exaggerated idea of the power of the Russians, and thence a vague anticipation 
of possible danger to ourselves from the possession of Turkey by Russia, This is 
avery childish apprehension, If the Russians were to succeed in conquering 
Thrace, and were even to remain in possession of that country, there is nothing in 
this to alarm ys. We will grant that, in their hands, the resources of these fine 
regions might become more productive, but who would gain more from the im- 
provement than the most industrious and energetic nation of the world? Gene- 
rations must pass away before the Russians can, amidst the difficulties imposed 
on them by their conquest, draw enough from the country to make themselves 
formidable to us. No doubt they would not add to their difficulties by banding 

| Christians and Mussulmans against each other, in the manner of our Orangemen and 
Ribboumen. They would deal out the knout religiously to all who violated 
the peace, Turks or Greeks, But even common sense and martial law would 
not enable them to make Turkey a flourishing part of their empire before the lapse 
of many a year. It is not, however, probable, that the Russians will at present 
think of the permanent occupation of Thrace. If the present Sultan succeed in 
giving permanency to the improvements he has begun, Turkey may still continue to 
exist as an independent power. Turkey is sufficiently extensive and sufficiently 
fertile, under a tolerable government, to be able to maintain a population ten 
times, perhaps twenty times, greater than the present. Asia Minor is the very 
garden of the world, Resources, under a tolerably wise administration, could 
easily be obtained to maintain a force far more than Russia could venture to cope 
with. But then this is all chance; for who would build on such a contingency 
as the life of a Sultan for any number of years? If, again, Turkey remain as 
she is—disorganised and anarchical—while Russia is advancing from the growth 
of her own resources, the evil day is only postponed. Constantinople must fall ; 
and we must make up our minds to seeing the Russians master of the Dardanelles. 
This is a result which we neither can nor ought to prevent. 





INFLUENCE OF POPERY IN IRELAND. 


Sranparp—The ascendancy of Popery is always strictly commensurate with 
misrule and murder. The Popish journals, and Popish talkers in Parliament, it 
is true, tell us that party spirit is the sole spring of disorder. Here is their 
answer: wherever the spirit of Protestantism is able to make head, the average 
condition of the country is tranquil, and amenable to the laws. Indeed, the only 
explosions that take place in these districts arise from the aggressions of the fiend 
that desolates unresisted the rest of the kingdom, and here bursts into open 

' violence, because it meets acheck, The Morning Chronicle, which labours 
, under a monomania of Scotticising every part of the world, overlooks this fact 
in order to arrive at some demonstration of the advantages of public prosecutors 
| and stipendiary magistrates, We shall not encumber ourselves with the abstract 
question of the advantage of these institutions; they may be good or they may 
be bad, but whatever they are, they are fit only for a state of society reclaimed 
to civilization and peace ; not for an anarchy like that which the evidence quoted 
below proves to prevail in the Popish provinces of Ireland. No; we may try as 
many species of police as ever entered into the brain of any half hundred pro- 
jectors—mould our constitution as frequently and violently, to please the fashion- 
able Jacobin taste, as the French did between 1788 and 1803 ;—all will not do, 
while Popery prevails all our efforts will be vain. There is no making bricks 
without straw ; and in a population in which the place that ought to be occupied 
by a principle of coherence is possessed by an elastic spirit of hatred and revolt, 
you never can permanently maintain civil institutions but hy permanent and over- 
earing force. Put down Popery, and then Ireland will be in a condition to 
receive institutions suitable toa government of law ; but not till then. And that 
Popery may be put down cheaply, easily, and bloodlessly, we know by the 
history of every country in which the attempt has been honestly and fearlessly 
made. The blunder into which men fall, when they suppose that strong measures 
employed against this pest would tend to confirm its votaries the more in their 
superstition ; this blunder, which is contradicted by the experience of all the re- 
formed nations of the earth, arises from the gratuitous hypothesis that Popery is a 
religion which rests in man’s conviction, It is no such thing—it is a fraud sup- 
orted by juggling, conspiracy, and tyranny; and in every instance where the 
head has been struck at, where the juggler has been solemnly exposed, the con- 
spiracy broken up by authority, and the tyrant dethroned by act of the state, the 
people have gone along with their rulers in shaking off their delusions and their 
chains, 
| Mornine Curonicte—We have no doubt that Popery miglit easily have been 
put down in Ireland, had the Government been honest, and had sincerely at heart 
the improvement of the country. Savages or half-savages are no great doctors, 
and very little skill is requisite to draw them over to any new religion, At the 
time of the Reformation it depended often on some trifling circumstance whether 
countries much further advanced than Ireland should be Catholic or Protestant. 
The Senate of Berne put it to the vote whether the State should adopt the Re- 
formed religion or not; and the Reformed religion having a majority of votes, it 
was formally established. When the Sovereigns of Sweden and Denmark saw 
that they might draw to themselves the power enjoyed by the Catholic Establish- 
ment, they made their subjects Lutherans. The seventeen United Provinces were 
once on the point of being all Protestant. A good story is told by Lord Kames 
of the conversion of the people of the Hebrides to the Protestant religion, by the 
laird ordering them to follow him as chief; and when he came to the Protestant 
church-doors, and they demurred to follow him, he took the foremost by the shoul- 
dersand pushed him in, and the rest followed like a flock of sheep, and/they were 
all good Protestants ever afterwards. But it is necessary that the people should 


have confidence in the good intentions of those who take such liberties with them. 
Wherever any Protestant clergyman in Ireland, like Bishop Bedel, sympathized 
with the natives, they bestowed their confidence on him; and there is good autho- 


to Catholic at one time, when the former were able to address them in Irish, The 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, which had really at heart the instruction of the 
people, laid down a rule which it has always rigidly adhered to—that no Minister 
should be settled in a Highland parish who could not preach in the Erse or Irish 
language ; if this rule had not been laid down, the Highlanders would have re. 
mained Catholics, like the native Irish, The Irish remained Catholics because no 
pains were ever taken to make them Protestants, and because those who oppressed 
them and robbed them of their lands were of the Protestant religion. But what 
an infatuation to suppose that Popery and anarchy must always be identical! We 
are not insensible to the benefits conferred in Europe by the establishment of an 
opposition church, which broke the power of the priests. But who that has looked 
into history does not see, that under the Catholic religion, there was a constant 
improvement going on in all the countries of Europe (in some more, in some less 
down to the period of the Reformation, which was itself the result of the mental 
agitation produced by increasing knowledge ? The splendid systems of irrigation 
in Lombardy and Tuscany, the commerce, mechanical inventions, and beautiful 
agriculture of Flanders, from which we derived all that is excellent in our own 
farming long after good farming was known among the Flemings and Brabanters— 
all attest the order and civilization of Papists, Bishop Berkely, having seen the 
industry of Piedmont and Flanders, very candidly admitted that the backwardness of 
the Irish was not caused by their religion. We pounced upon the native Irish 
when they had not made the first step towards civilization—the haying a property 
in land, and living in fixed towns; and we kept them barbarous, by considering ail 
beyond the pale as a sort of hunting-ground for profligate adventurers from Eng. 
land. The habits of the people are such as are to be met with in all people i 
the same state of civilization. In Ulster there is more civilization than in Con- 
naught or Munster,—partly, perhaps, because the Protestant religion tends to 
promote civilization; but in a far greater degree because the Protestants there 
are the descendants of emigrants from provinces where the arts of life were better 
known at the time of the emigration, than among the native Irish. 





PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 

Biacxwooo’s Macazine—The question of Parliamentary Reform has very 
naturally again attracted much notice, particularly as it is now almost a new one 
in regard to circumstance. The opinion of it which we put forth some years ago, 
on more than one occasion, we still retain, viz. if the close borough members be 
divided into two hostile and balancing parties, and the independent members be 
thereby enabled to govern the majority, the present system cannot be improved ; 
but it will be utterly indefensible if the close borough members combine themselves 
into a whole, and thereby place the independent ones in a minority. How far 
this question will be successful we cannot tell, but certainly it will meet small Ops 
position in the way of argument. The most able champions of the preseut sys- 
tem always admitted it to be in the abstract indefensible ; they were compelled 
to take their stand on the plea of improper season, or.on the one that the system 
worked sufficiently well in practice, however defective it might be in theory. 
These pleas can be no longer urged. The working of the system is now totally 
reversed. The close borough members, instead of being divided and balanced, 
form one party; the independent ones, instead of governing the majority, are 
powerless. The close boroughs, instead of being used to bring into Parliament 
men of talent and virtue, are used to bring into it mere mercenaries who possess 
neither. The borough proprietors are no longer men of pure honour and inflexi- 
ble consistency ; they are stained with gross apostacy ; they have given proof that 
they can no longer be trusted ; and, of course, they are no longer worthy of re- 
taining their elective power. There is not a single upright intelligent man in the 
three kingdoms who will say that, for the last five years, the system has worked well, 
or has not worked most balefully. The most destructive change which these appalling 
times have seen, is the change which has taken place in the working of the House 
of Commons. From it have flowed the pestilential changes which have filled the 
land with insolvency and pauperism, partially destroyed the constitution, and 
vitally injured religion and public morals. From it has flowed a House of Com- 
mons which is deaf to the prayers of the wronged and distressed, which disregards 
the petitions of the country, and on which public opinion cannot make the least 
impression. Out of Parliament, the question will find few enemies. Those who, 
until recently, opposed reform, did so to prevent the changes and innovations 
from being made which have been made ; they did so to prevent the House of 
Commons from embracing its present principles, and becoming what it is. Their 
grounds for opposing it no longer exist ; they feel that no change could well give 
them a worse House of Commons than the present system gives them, and that 
the elective franchise could not be in more dangerous hands thau those which 
now hold it. The middle classes have lost their confidence in their rulers, and 
no matter what the reformers may attempt, they will only look on with sullen con- 
temptuous apathy. High-minded and honourable men will not, in future, subject 
themselves to the indignity of being classed in turpitude by these ministers and 
legislators with demagogues and rebels, merely for associating to uphold the con- 
.Stitution, After the treatment which public meetings and petitions against change 
so recently met with, they will not be again resorted to. No matter what ex- 
tremities the Government and the Peers may be reduced to by the revolutionary 
part of the community, they will receive no popular and moral support from the 
other part. 








POSTSCRIPT TO THE WEEK’S NEWS. 
SPECTATOR OFFICE, SATURDAY. 

German papers, which arrived this morning, announce the surrender 
to the Greeks of Thebes, in the island of Nigropont. 

An article from Odessa states that the plague has nearly disappeared : 
there were only three cases in the hospitals. 

We have no later account respecting the Clare Election than Wed- 
nesday, from Ennis. Mr. O'Connell was there ; and it was generally 
understood that there would be a contest, for the purpose of trying the 
strength of the quibble raised by the Solicitor-General. Mr. 
O'Gorman Mahon would, it was believed, be put in nomination with 
Mr. O'Connell, to prevent any use being made of (}is quibble in favour 
of the Orange party. The number of voters ‘s estimated at mine 
hundred, of whom it is supposed seven hundred | support O*Con- 
nell; but the intention was, if Mr. O'Gorman i): on became a can- 
didate, to poll four hundred for Mr. O'Connell, «).1 the remainder for 





rity for stating that the native Irish listened as willingly to Protestant preachers as 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MINISTER OF STATE AND THE MINISTER OF 
SYDENHAM. 

Tue Duke must gird up his loins for the most formidable struggle he 
has had to sustain for many years past; Waterloo was nothing to it. 
Joun Lirron Crossik, a clergyman and an Irishman, who despises 
the rules of common civility as much as the rules of common English, 
has taken the field against him; and we tremble for the result. Mr. 
Crosbie accuses the Duke of cowardice! What can the victor of 
Assaye, the captor of Ciudad Rodrigo, the defender of Torres Vedras, 
say to that? The sleeve ef a cassock has wiped out the record ofa 
hundred fields!’ Mr. Crosspre knows the Duke's objects; he has 
known them long, and has told the King all about them. It is in vain 
that the proprietor of Apsley House puts on an appearance of mystery ; 
the minister of Sydenham has his familiars hovering round him and 
watching every step he takes. 

Mr. Jonn Lirron Crosstz offers to the First Lord of the Treasury 
a speech cut and dried, to be pronounced on the first day of next ses- 
sion of Parliament ; in which the Duke is made to thank the noble 
Lords at both sides for their assistance during the last session. ‘The 
noble Lords who are “ a¢ both sides,” must of course be those who oc- 
cupy the Cross Benches,—who have been at both sides ever since they 
quitted place: and truly both sides have been aé them too; and what 
is worse, another side—the outstde—is at them also, and will be so 
until they shift their places or mend their manners. 

By the by, though we are sorry to insinuate any thing against the 
clerical champions of the departed Constitution, we must say that their 
conduct is rather—(we would not speak offensively) —rather poltroonish. 
Sir Harcourt Legs talked some twelve months ago of leading forth 
fifty thousand or a hundred thousand Orangemen, who were to sweep 
the Catholics into the sea. Mr. Lirron Crossie declares that he 
has set his life against the Duke of WeELLINGTON’s head; atremendous 
odds, no doubt. And where are the doughty pair at this momentous 
crisis of Ireland's fate ?—Mr. Crossts enjoying very comfortably the 
good things of the parsonage at Sydenham, and little Sir Harcourt 
sipping the waters at Harrowgate ! and ali the valour of the one and of 
the other contained in a letter to the Editor of the Morning Journal, 
“smelling strong of gunpowder, and looking as if it would go off!” 

Mr. Crossie concludes his valiant epistle by saying—“ There is not 
a sensible man in the kingdom who believes the flippant and well-con- 
trived report, that your highness’s eldest son is about to be married to 
the accomplished daughter of your physician. Trust me that we know 
your highness too well. Long, long has your highness aspired to a 
higher prize for the heir of Apsley House.” We shall conclude by as- 
suring the minister of Sydenham, that he is a very ill-informed gentle- 
man. The Marquis of Douro is mo¢ to marry the Princess VicroriA. 
That's a vulgarerror. The Duke intends to marry the Princess him- 
self! The Twelve Judges have been consulted, and they agree, that 
though it has been ruled that a man should have but one wife, there 
is nothing to prevent a Prime Minister from having two; and to make 
every thing secure, a dispensation from the Pope has been solicited, 
through the medium of the Bishop of London, and it actually arrived 
in town last night by special express. We state this on authority 
which has never deceived us; and it gratifies us to be able to state vt 
exclusively. y 








MORALITY OF THE DAY. 


Tue Morning Chronicle makes the following reflections on the occa- 
sion of a trial for crim. con. 

‘© Modes and fashions are certainly changing. Spanish jealousy was at one 
time proverbial, and now a Spanish husband is the least jealous of all hus- 
bands. The Italians were formerly so jealous, that they never suffered their 
wives to leave their homes, except either in their own company or that of 
a trusty friend. In process of time that trusty friend became, under the title 
cavalier servante or cecisbeo the authorized lover of the wife, by whom he 
is chosen and dismissed at will. 

“Those who pretend to an acquaintance with fashionable life in England 
maintain, that, with respect to crim. con. a great change has taken place 
within the last fifteen years. At one time nothing was so rare as crim. cons. 
in the middle ranks. In this country there is a constant pressure from be- 
neath; and of late years, the people who figure in crim. cons. in our courts 
are chiefly shopkeepers, half-pay captains, farmers, and occasionally clergy- 
men. The moment persons of this rank began to figure in courts of justice, 
the higher ranks became disgusted with the remedy ; and if we are correctly 
informed, a man of fashion, even if injured in a tender point, would be con- 
sidered as lowering himself by am exhibition in a court of law. Human na- 
ture is always the same, and it may be taken for granted, that in a given 
number of fashionable people, there are as many aberrations now as fifteen 
years ago. The difference is in the way of thinking. As it is since the Con- 
tinent was opened to our fashionable people that the change has taken place, 
perhaps the prevaling way of thinking at Florence, Rome, Naples, &c., may 
not have been without its influence on our aristocracy.” 

We believe the facts to be as stated by our contemporary.) We 
cannot take up a newspaper without seeing a report of some instance 
of infidelity, seduction, or breach of promise of marriage; and the 
parties almost uniformly belong to the middle classes. Such crimes 
have certainly multiplied of late in that order; but we doubt whether 
in proportion they yet exceed the frailties of their-superiers; and 
are inclined to think with the Editor of the Chronicle, that the aristo- 
cracy only discreetly veil what the others bring to light for the sake of 
the comforting remedy held out by the law. Instances of seduction 
are notorious in high life; but lords and dukes do not bring actions 
for the loss of their daughters’ services. Tradesmen and farmers have 
not the same nicety, and’ the money has greater allurements than the 
exposure pain.) But the two classes are not on an equal footing as re- 
gards the mattér of sentiment. A man with extensive connexions has 
not only his own feelings or those of his immediate family to consult. 





His kinsmen have claims on him; and his name must be preserW 
from the disgraces of an esclandre. The little people have fewer re 
gards, and are freer to act upon the dictates of their personal feelings 


which are apt to seek the solace of every ill in gold. The law which}}\ 


offers this remedy, and so freely, has a pernicious tendency. Damages 
do not tempt gallants to make love to other men’s wives; but the 
prospect of them has, we fear, the effect of rendering many a husband 
careless to the progress of an amour. In the common instance 6: 
breaches of promise of marriage, we see an analogous result: these 
affairs are now quite a trade, thanks to the encouragement offered by 
law., Theré is scarcely an éxample of the failure of such a proceeding ; 
and while there are men vain or weak enough to be .allured into ad- 


} 


vances beyond the line of caution and prudence, there will always be , 


an abundant harvest of these proceedings. In low life, again, a simi- 
lar speculation prevails; and a premium is offered tor frailty by the 
marriages commonly compelled by parish authorities, through the 
dread of punishment. 

It is the error of law to take cognizance of actions to the complete 
understanding of which it will not condescend. The law which takes 
cognizance of a breach of promise of marriage, ought in justice and 
policy to enter into an investigation of all the circumstances belongin 
to it, and to examine into points of prudence, points of temper, and al 
the other elements of such a question. But to this the law cannot con- 
descend ; and therefore we say, it ought not to arbitrate what it is be- 
neath it to completely understand. 

In affairs of crim con. the legal remedy is spurned by one class, 
eagerly sought by the second, and refused to the third. For the first 
we have least concern, because we believe that matrimonial misconduct 
arries with it less pain there than in any other condition ‘of society. 
The great have many resources ; and if they fail to find happiness in one 
quarter, they seek it with marvellous philosophy in other provinces of 
enjoyment. By the custom of the world, husband and wife in high 
life are pretty nearly independent of each other as regards their — 
sures; and coldness, alienation, or a rupture between them, has seldom 
a very destructive effect on a happiness having slight connexion with 
domesti¢ union. There are noble patterns of connubial propriety, no 
doubt ; but they constitute exceptions. 

In middle life, again, a husband depends mainly on his wife for 
his comforts, his respectability, and the happiness of a home. To de- 
prive him of his wife, is to rob him of the luxuries of virtue; and we 
think the legal mode of estimating such an injury, in money, is inade- 
quate with a view to prevention, and also prejudicial to morality in 
respect of the sordid character of the remedy. It is exactly here that 
we should desire to see punishment substituted for a pecuniary repa- 
ration. Many a man is to be deterred from the indulgence of criminal 
desires by the idea of a disgraceful imprisonment, who ean endure the 
prospect of a sacrifice of money, or a comfortable confinement in the 
King’s Bench prison, a durance to which the world attaches the least 
portion of disgrace. 

It is for the lowest classes that pecuniary redress is most befitting ; 
and this is the class to which it is denied by the price of the law, and 
also the opinion of society. If a costermonger were to find his. way 
into the Court of King’s Bench complaining of a matrimonial wrong, 
We are very sure his cause would be laughed out of court with hootings 
of derision. Nevertheless, such is the man who fairly claims the 
remedy of damages. The working man’s wife is his assistant his ser- 
vant, his cook, his provider, his monitor generally, and best adviser. 
Without her his home is an unmanageable evil to him—a charge with- 
out a profit. Deprive him of her or of her kindly cares, and he must 
pay the price of a housekeeper for the supply of his coarse and dail 
wants. It is here alone that the pecuniary remedy is justly applicable, 
and here alone that it is never applied. 

The case which called forth the strictures of the Chronicle, is one 
which brings under animadversion a common practice, that has cer- 
tainly no shred of sanction save that of usage. The frail lady was one 


of those articles of merchandise which are sent out to India on matri- | 


monial speculation. There is a depraving coarseness about such ad- 
ventures, which prepares one for any subsequent conduct. The party 
makes her first bargain for price; can we wonder if her second be for 
pleasure ? Many virtuous wives are made in the Indian market despite 
of such circumstances, as despite of all others; for virtue is a hardy 
plant, and springs from all soils, and under all atmospheres: but the 
examples will not justify the gross practice. Jewels have been found 


on dunghills, but nevertheless to dunghills we do not repair for orna- 


ments. 





THE HOAX OF THE MONTH. 


Tue monthly hoaxes, played off in the Chronicle under the title of 
‘ Novelties in Gentlemen's Dresses,” are carried on with unabated 
drollery, and an ingenuity quite surprising, considering the slender 
materials which coat, waistcoat, and the anonymous clothing, would 
seem to offer for invention. We shall select a few specimens of these 
innocent fibs :— 

““Some riding-coats are so narrow over the breast that it is a great trouble 
to button them.” 

“* Pantaloons of nankin are much in favour, either in déshabille or in full 
dress ; however, many wear in undress those of white, striped with blue or 
jlame colour. Morning pantaloons are made to fasten by hooks, and without 
any fold or fulness in front. They are wide, and have a full beading up the 
outside seams.’ 

Oh BrumMMELL, departed spirit! Calais, or as some call thee, 
callous dandy, image to thyself trowsers with a flame-coloured stripe f 
Flames of Tartarus were too gentle for the villanous wearers. 

Then for the next novelty—how the poor bucks in the country will 
puzzle their dear stupid heads to conceive the method by which their 
trowsers can be made without any fold or fudness in front, and yet widel 
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he buttons of the shirt are of black jet, with a small dot of gold in‘the 
péntre. [The beast! 
“The colerettes worn by some fashionables are double, one falling below 
7 the cravat, the other standing up; that which falls is laid in small plaits ; 
the other part, which touches the chin, is disposed in flutings. 

*“When gentlemen go on a fishing party, they wear a round sailor’s jacket, 
without a waistcoat ; a’straw-hat, very short-quartered shoes of ticking, and 
knit thread pantaloons. 

“‘ Some fashionables, instead of shirt-collars, wear a kind of colerette, like 
those worn by youths, which surrounds the cravat about an inch beyond it. 
This fashion seems to prognosticate the ‘revival of ruffs. among the petits. 
maitres of the nineteenth century, similar to those worn by the courtiers in 
the reigns of Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth.” 

'Oh, man, omit not to mention that some fashionables wear a 
conical cap on their heads, with a flourishing embellishment of bells at 
the apex thereof. 

scar ren of fashion, too, are seen in a blouse,—or, to speak Anglicé, 
a smock frock of indigo blue, or suspected white, with beautiful needle- 
work about the breast, which has a very fine effect. They wear no 
coats underneath ; and are remarkable for constancy to their shirts, 
being persons in high office, and inimical to changes. 

They wear shoes which come liberally up the instep, and lace with 
delicate thongs of leather: they stuff hay or straw into the unoccupied 
places of these spacious apartments for the feet-—which has a pretty 
pastoral look. 

Their stockings—for some men of rank still wear them—are of 
worsted, except where there are holes in them, or open work, when 
the gentleman's hide appears. They carry long whips in their hands— 
which method of conveying them is very odd and novel ; and they cry 
&ee-whup, and sometimes gee-ho. 

Having suggested this amendment, we return to our text, which now 
begins to frighten us. Popery is creeping into our habits. Horse-hair 
shirts are coming into fashion, which will be broached to our precious 
bodies with tenpenny nails. Let Sir Rosert Harry Ineuis and Mr. 
ao (not the aéronaut, but the atr-and-nought gentleman) look 

0 it :— 

** We know not which to appreciate most in these days, the march of 
fashion, or the march of industry [the serpent !] ; but a new discovery will 
operate, there is little doubt, to bring about a complete revolution in our 
system of clothing.. This discovery, which is destined to replace the tissues 
formed.of linen and cotton, which have hitherto been made use of for summer 
waistcoats and pantaloons, gaiters and hunting-coats, consists in a material 
called crénoline, which, as its name indicates, is composed of crin or horse-hair, 
This manufacture is truly admirable.” 

Gentlemen who wear this piquant article, will add to it a sackeloth 
frock, and powder their heads handsomely with coal-ashes. Having 
then seated themselves on a harrow turned spikes upwards, or a bench 
in the Haymarket Theatre, they will be comfortable in their minds. 

More novelties :— 

“* A new game has been played lately, named Billiard-Champétre. This is 
played very easily on a bowling-green, or grass-plot. There are two tables, 
one breast-high, on which are two, three, or four brackets; the other table, 
situated at some distance from the first, is pierced with as many round holes 
as there are brackets. This is five or six feet high, and on a vertical plan; the 
other on a reclining plan. They place a wooden billiard-ball on the bracket. 
With one stroke of the queue they cause the billiard- ball to enter the hole op- 

» posite to that bracket. A cloth, spread out behind the vertical board, pre- 

» vents the billiard-balls from striking against the pedestrians, or from being 

, lost in the garden. The first billiard-balls often are struck to the right, to 
the left, above or below the hole; but when once the hand gets accustomed 
to it, or, as the players term it, steady, they, without taking much aim, suc- 
ceed, almost at every stroke of the queue, in putting a billiard-ball in this 
new kind of vertical pocket.” : 

What an ingenious and pretty sport! We only find fault with the 
apparatus for stopping the balls; which could not be better employed, 
under Heaven, than in bowling down the company, banging their 
shins, and making cannons off their egregiously stupid heads. 





GLI ORAZJ E CURIAZJ. 


TuHeERE is much truth as well as point in the remark, that the contem- 
poraries of a great master judge of him by his worst work, but posterity 
estimate him by his best. Thus the fame of Crmarosa is now based 
on Jl Matrimonio Segreto, and Gli Orazj e Curiazj, the very names of 
his inferior productions having past to oblivion; but present de- 
traction is busy with the faults only of Ross1n1, and delights, in rating 
his genius by its poorest performances. Such are the laws of estima- 
tion. Distance is necessary to the perception of proportions, and also to 
obscuring the meaner objects on which the mind is apt to fasten with 
perverse preference. In viewing works, as in viewing prospects, the 
near ground strikes us by its poverties and blemishes, the remote only 
by its beauty. 

Contemporaneous justice is the rarest lot of merit. Undue exalta- 
tion, followed by proportionately undue depression, is the common fate 
of brilliant genius; and it rides on Lucan’s storm, now on the wave 

| of popular opinion touching the skies, and anon grounding with its sub- 
siding return on the deepest rocks. A few years ago, Rossini was 
the idol of the musical world ; he is now sunk to contempt. It is hardy 
to confess a taste for him—his faults are run over with catalogued 
exactness, and flung at your judgment. 
| The long day will, however, arrive, when his name will be associated 
» with his Semiramide, Tancredi, and Barbiere ; as‘C1maRosa’s now is 
with his Matrimonio and Orazj. 

Though we can never deny Rossin1's beauties, we have always 

resisted to the utmost of our abilities the surfeit of them which has 
~--gh -- »mpanied his discredit. He has been used 
wMu abused ati.. wtaeinin. “ Toujours -perdrix,” we agree, is a bad 


| diet; but we cannot confess that the7 ‘ridge is a crow, merely be- 


—— Siting 
been received by the public. We have often thought that the juris. 
diction of criticism extended over the audience part of the theatre as 
well as the stage, considering how vast a portion of the vices of the 
latter are referable to the depraved appetites and evil encouragement 
of the spectators. The child's account of an encore,*—t. e, “he sang 
the song so ill, mamma, that they made him sing it again,”"—is generally 
a most accurate statement of fact, though not of motive; and we 
always hail with a joyous surprise any indication of favour in the right 

lace. 

¢ The reception of Gli Orazj has afforded us this satisfaction. The 
audience acquitted itself most respectably, appeared to relish the 
music, and testified a sensibility of its particular beauties. This is 
the more meritorious, as CriMAROsA is not a composer for the vulgar, 
He is not o¥ the school who lay themselves out for effects. There are 
no claptraps in his music. He rests on his skill, and awaits rather 
than catches the judgment. There is nothing intricate or artificial in 
his style, the character of which is, the simplicity of power reposing on 
the grace of ease. Energy he has, but it 1s not of an excursive cha- 
racter; and, to continue the language of illustration, his genius 
throws itself into attitudes instead of launching into flights. He is not 
a composer of jstriking fancy, but his fancy has the quality of being 
equal to his subject, and content, having filled it, to abide within its 
bounds. In the expression of tenderness, WinTER, all but matchless 
in that sentiment, has the advantage of him; but his appropriately- 
sustained grandeur in G/i Orazj could be surpassed only by Mozart, 
who bears up his noble ideas on a full tide of accompaniment. 

The performance of Git Orazj e Curiazj, so far as the principal 
characters are concerned, is extremely effective. The choruses, which 
have to do (we can employ no other phrase with reference to such 
work) with two or three beautiful pieces, do not yell more agreeably 
than is their common custom. If M. Laporte engaged the vocalists 
who proclaim ‘“ brave salmon,” ‘dainty mackerel,” and other deiicie 
of Billingsgate, he would very materially improve upon the corps of 
vociferators which he at present employs. 

Donze.u1's Orazio is in every respect the best male performance 
we have ever seen on the boards of the King’s Theatre: his bearing is 
noble, and he sings without a fault that we can discover. Curioni, 
whose style is so different, appeared not to ungraceful contrast as 
Curiazio ; but a criticism we heard from a foreigner, standing near 
us, should not be lost to him, for, though expressed with sufficient 
homeliness, there is much point in the inquiry :—‘ Why,” asked our 
neighbour, in French, “does Curioni always sing as if he were gong 
to burst?" Hedoes labour over much. The pleasing is his style, and 
effort is improper to it, and beside his modest aim. _ ' 

Pisaront enacted Orazia; a part not the best suited to her, but in 
which she acquitted herself with sufficient ability. The mingled grief 
and resentment of Orazia in the last scene, is the most unlucky 
combination of passions which it could have fallen to Madame 
Pisaront's lot to exhibit. But her talent prevailed over the tempta- 
tion to ridicule. k 

The audience had the judgment to encore the trio ‘‘ Oh dolce e caro 
istante;" which is the chief gem of the opera. Delightful as it was, 
we have, however, heard it better executed. Its beauty was impaired 
by singing it too fast; which is a common fault. Prisaroni and 
Curioni were, on its first performance, a little out of tune. 


* Mathews at Home, somewhere, 





DIFFICULTY OF ADAPTING ENGLISH WORDS TO 
FOREIGN MUSIC. 


Tue Globe is distressed because we said that the translated adaptation 
of the Robber's Bride to the German music was “ creditably done.” 
This certainly was our opinion. The imperfect way in which foreign 
operas were adapted to our stage, was matter of just complaint more 
than a century ago. Mr. Apptson, who had an inveterate dislike for 
Italian operas, thus speaks of the barbarous and imperfect way In 
which they were originally adapted for the English stage. 

‘* As there was no great danger of hurting the sense of these extraordinary 
pieces, our authors would often make words of their own, which were quite 
foreign to the meaning of the passages they intended to translate. And it 
was pleasant enough to see the most refined persons of the British nation 
dying away and languishing to notes that were filled with a spirit of rage and 
indignation. I remember an Italian verse that ran thus 

* And turn’d my rage into pity ;’ 
which the English, for rhyme sake, translated, 
And into pity turn’d my rage.’ 2 

By this means, the soft notes that were adapted to pity in the Italian, fell 
upon the word rage in the English ; and the angry sounds that were turned to 
rage in the original, were made to express pity in the translation. It often- 
times happened, likewise, that the finest notes in the air fell upon the most 
insignificant words in the sentence. I have known the word ‘and’ pursued 
through the whole gamut; have been entertained with many a melodious 
“the;’ and have heard the most beautiful graces, quavers, and diyisions, 
bestowed upon ‘ then, for, and from,’ to the eternal honour of our English 
particles.”—( Spectator, No. 18.) me 

In later times, Haypn and Mozart have suffered under the inflic- 
tion of incompetent translators. In the English arrangement of the 
Creation, there are perpetually such barbarisms as the following— 
“* O happy pair, and always happy yet, if not misled by false conceits, 
ye strive at more than granted is, and more to know than know ye 
should.” And Mozart's sublime “ Splendente te, Deus” 1s con- 
stantly sung to this nonsense—* Dire hosts, infernal sprites infest our 

ace, while weak we stand unless sustain’d by thee.” Scores of simi- 
Oe instances might be easily produced; and if our contemporary had 
been aware of the slovenly and disgraceful manner in which these 





cause we have it thrust upon us to satiety. A relief has arrived, just 
at the close of the season ; and independently of the gratification of the 
‘treat itself,, it is satisfactory to see with what_a just relish it has 


adaptations are done, he would have joined with us in praising the 
_ “ creditable” way in which the arrangement of the Robber's Bride has 
been produced. It is a work of great difficulty to fit any foreign opera 
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for the English stage, and whoever attempts it will soon be made to 
feel the obstacles which he must surmount. » The different structure 
of the language, the variety and singularity of the metre, the impossi- 
bility of rendering (from German cipetialiy) some emphatic word by 
an English word equally emphatic, where, probably, the music ties you 
down to one of similar quantity—the necessity of avoiding as much as 
possible all words abounding with consonants, and selecting only the 
most vocal—these are some of the fetters in which a man sets about 
this work. 





DER FREISCHUTZ. 


Eysry time we hear this opera, every time we sit down to a perusal 
of it, we are more and more struck with the extraordinary genius and 
character of its author. Waerser was, in private society, of modest, 
unobtrusive habits, and of simple manners. You would not guess that 
there lurked beneath this guise, a world of creative fancy stretching 
beyond that of his fellows—a boldness, an originality, a vigour, that 
distanced all that music was supposed to be capable of reaching. He 
is tender, he is sublime, he is graceful, he is terrible—he melts the 
heart, he inflames or appals it, with a power which seems natural and 
familiar to him. ‘Take, for instance, the scena “ Through the forest :” 
mark the tender and graceful melody of the first strain—suddenly the 
whole feeling of delight and repose is interrupted, the spell of the daemon 
is upon you, and the senses are steeped in all the horror of its influence 
—he vanishes, and you breathe again ; allis calm, serene, and gladden- 
ing—he returns, and the magic power of the master again subdues and 
appals you. His lightnings lurk beneath the placid summer cloud. 
Every chord of human feeling is made to respond to his touch, and to 
vibrate at his will. He stamps his impress on the scenes he would 
describe, and kindles the imagination of the hearer to clothe them 
with hues as vivid as those which presented themselves to his own. 

It has often suggested itself to our thoughts, whether WEBER’s mind 
was not tinged with the superstitions of his country. Such a supposi- 
tion would in no way derogate from the splendour of his genius. Minds 
of the greatest power and vigour have sometimes bent before the mys- 
terious spell of supernatural agency. It was thus with our great mo- 
ralist, Dr. Jounson. But be this as it may, with respect to WEBER, 
he is pre-eminently the musician of the unseen world. He rises, not 
by effort or discipline, but by a sort of instinct, to the delineation of 
what is terrible and deemoniacal. He enters the world of spirits witha 
fearless tread, as if he felt conscious of thé power to subdue them, and 
to make their prison-house the temple of his genius. 

** Udite, udite, o voi, che de la stelle 
Precipitar git i folgori tonanti ! 
Si voi che le tempeste e le procelle 
Movete,; abitator de l’ aria erranti; 
Come vuoi, cue a ? inique anime felle 
Ministri sete de gli eterni pianti: 
Cittadini d@’ Averno, or qui v’ invoco, 
E te, signor de’ regni empj del foco!” 

Great, however, as was WeEsER’s power over this single depart- 
ment of his art, it was alike extended to every branch of it. His ima- 
gination revelled equally in the regions of nature in its fairest and 
mildest garb, as in those of the wildest fancy. It is a gift or exercise 
of genius to impress itself on whatever it touches; and to find or 
frame in sounds, motions, and material forms, correspondences and 
harmonies with its own fervid thoughts and feelings. Let him speak 
for himself on this subject. 

“Nature operates upon me in a peculiar manner. That quality of the mind 
in which all the other faculties concentrate—call it talent, vocation, genius, 
what you will—restricts within its magic circle all our powers of vision. Not 
only to our physical, but also to our mental eye, is its particular horizon as- 
signed. Both may be varied by change of position; and well is it for the 
artist, if, in his progress forward, he can enlarge it; for to go out of it is im- 
possible. Nay, more—all objects assume the peculiar colouring of the artist’s 
mind, and imperceptibly partake of the characteristic tone of his life and sen- 
sations. At least, such is the fact in my case: with me, every thing is asso- 
ciated with musical forms, and becomes modified accordingly. 

“The composer who draws his materials from his instrument, is little else 
than a child of distress; or, at all events, is on the high road to poverty of 
spirit, and its inseparable companions, vulgarity and commonplace. Yes, 
even these hands, these cursed pianoforte fingers, which by eternal hammer- 
ing and practising assume, at least, a kind of independency and will of their 
own—even these become the tyrants and taskmasters of the creative facul- 
ties. They invent nothing new; nay, what is worse, they are ever ready to 
war with whatever is not old. Cunning and roguish, like true handicratts- 
men, they patch up, from musty antiquated materials, forms of tone that 
have almost the look of new figures; and these, as they have something 


taking in their sound, bribe the ear, which sits as judge, and secure a favour- 
able reception. 


_ “How very differently does he create, whose inward ear is the judge of what 
is created, and which, in the very act of its invention, is submitted to the 
ordeal of criticism. ‘This mental ear receives the forms of tone, and assigns 
them their relative value. Herein lies that divine secret, which is known only 
to the initiated, and remains «incomprehensible to the many.” * 

_ We would willingly pursue this interesting subject further, but our 
limits forbid ; and we must hasten to a consideration of that which has oc- 
casioned these remarks. Der Freischitz has, at length, been presented 
entire to the notice of the English public. In aformer number of the 
Spectator we briefly detailed the history of its first appearance. 
The reasons which operated to delay it in the first instance, led also to 
the adoption of some alterations which, it was supposed, were neces- 
sary to propitiate the public opinion in its favour. These were varied 
according to the taste of its different adapters and arrangers. Of late 
it has been cut down to the mere outline and shadow of its real pro- 
portions. These have now been exhibited in all their native beauty 
and grandeur ; and it was fitting that the same place in which the ex- 
periment was first made, should recognize its full and complete success. 

* See the very interesting posthumous work of Werer, Tonkunstler’s Leben, trans- 
lated and published in the Harmonicon for last January and following numbers. 





The performance on Wednesday evening was, on the whole, godd. 
Perhaps Max (our Rodolph) and Agathe (our Agnes) were neve 
personated with such effect as by Branam and Miss Paton; and 
there is no question but the splendour of their singing mainly eontri- 
buted to the favourable impression which the opera originally made. 
But next to Brauam, Sapio is the best Rodolph we have heard: He 
felt his character, and developed it with considerable power. Seldom 
have we been better pleased with ‘‘ Through the forest.”.  PHiLurps's 
smooth and level style does not assort with the airs of Caspar. 
Scuiirz is the only performer who filled up the outline of this character. 
Instead of old servants and friends of Zamiel, our Caspars have all 
seemed as if they were only cap acquaintance, and half ashamed of bis 
eompany. Hence all the native brutality which belongs to the part 
has been carefully smoothed and softened down, and the English 
Caspar is a gentleman who may be safely produced in respectable 
society. Miss Berrs sang the notes of her character with great cor- 
rectness ; and there, we imagine, she conceives her duty to end. — It 
is surprising that she does not perceive the effect which clear and dis- 
tinct enunciation gives to Mrs. Kerry's singing. The finale, now 
for the first time performed entire, might be rendered more effective. 
The hermit's part was a miserable burlesque; and Caspa7’s delibe- 
rately walking to the front trap, after he has been shot, is a piece of 
gratuitous absurdity. The house was crowded. 





LITERARY SPECTATOR. 
CAPTAIN FRANKLAND’S TRAVELS TO AND FROM 
CONSTANTINOPLE.* 

Tuis is a sailor's book—simple and straightforward, manly and good- 
humoured; entering into no delicate investigations, giving a rough 
sketch of all the author meets with, and pretending to nothing more 
than what it is. We have seen numberless volumes, by men of supe- 
rior acquirements, which are neither so amusing nor so instructive. 
It is in fact a journal ; and were we ill-natured, or were not the fashion 
of cutting up unsuspecting authors gone by, the naval Captain's unre- 
served mention of personal trifles and names of indifference to the 
reader—-to say nothing of the vulnerable history of the faithful Dog 
Ponti—would lay him open dreadfully to the attacks of the critics of 
the old Edinburgh school : we cannot conceive a greater treat for such 
than the utter unreservedness of the second volume. Nevertheless, 
it is precisely this candour, simplicity, and ignorance of authorship, 
which win him our benevolence. We could not be severe, had we 
the power, irresistible to a critic, of making the pleasantest articie in 

the world out of the torture of a “ personal narrator.” 

Constantinople is by no means Captain FrRANKLAND‘s principal’ 
point, though it forms the head and front of, the title-page: he informs 
us of nothing that we had not already learnt from other sources. The 
most novel and interesting portion of his two volumes, is undoubtedly 
the residence in Syria, which, though not distinguished by any re- 
markable features, conveys a vivid picture of the state of that 
interesting country. The epoch of his visit there was that of the battle 
of Navarino, an event which shortened the author's wanderings. In 
that country, he of course made for the abode of Lady H. Srannops, 
who is now always commemorated in all travels in the East. He speaks 
with pleasure of his sojourns in her mansion, and has recorded one of 
the anecdotes which he heard from her own lips, and which she stated 
to have received from good authority. It relates to the two most in- 
teresting personages of the East, the Sultan Manmoup, and MEuMeEt 
Al, the Pasha of Egypt; and as such will bear quotation. 

“The growing power of the Pasha of Egypt had long been the cause of un- 
easinessto the Sublime Porte. It was feared, at Stambool, that Mehmet 
Ali woud some day throw off the yoke of the successor to the Caliphat. 

“Tn vain the perfidious policy of the Seraglio despatched Capidgi Bashis, 
armed with the bowstring and the dagger, to the capital of the pyramids ; 
in vain its treacherous agents endeavoured, by poison or by stratagem, to rid 
the Porte of a dangerous rival. Mehmet Ali was too well warned by his spies 
at Constantinople, of the toils which were spread around him, to suffer him- 
self to fail into the snare. 

“* At length the Sultan Mahmoud resolved upon adopting a scheme, which 
should be so cleverly devised, and involved in such impenetrable secrecy, that 
it was impossible it could fail of success. 

‘‘He had in the Imperial Harem a beautiful Georgian slave, whose inno- 
cence and beauty fitted her, in the Sultan’s eyes, forthe atrocious act of 
perfidy of which she was to be the unsuspecting agent. 

‘« The belief in talismans is still prevalent throughout the East; and per- 
haps even ‘he enlightened Mahmoud himself is not superior to the rest of his 
nation in matters of traditionary superstition. 

“ He sent one day for the fair Georgian, and affecting a great love for her 
person, and desire to advance her interests, told her, that it was his imperial 
will to send her to Egypt, as a present to Mehmet Ali, whose power and 
riches were as unbounded as the regions over which he held the sway of a 
sovereign Prince, second to no one in the universe but to himself, the great 
Padisha. 

‘* He observed to her, how much happiness would fall to her lot, if she 
could contrive to captivate the affections of the master for whom he designed 
her; that she would become, as it were, the Queen of Egypt, and would 
reign over boundless empires. 

“* But, in order to ensure to her so desirable a consummation of his imperial 
wishes for her welfare and happiness, he would present her with a talisman, 
which he then placed upon her finger. ‘ Watch,’ said he, ‘a favourable 
moment, when the Pasha is lying on your bosom, to drop this ring into a 
glass of water; which, when he shall have drunk, will give you the full pos- 
session of his affections, and render him your captive for ever.’ 

“« The unsuspecting Georgian eagerly accepted the lot which was offered to 
her, and, dazzied by its promised splendour, determined upon following the 
instructions ofthe Sultan to the very letter. 


* Travels to and from Constantinople, in the Years 1827 and 1828: or Personal Nar- 
rative of a Journey from Vienna; through Hungary, Transylvania, Wallachia, Bulgaria, 
and Roumelia, to Constantinople ; and from that city to the Capital of Austria, by the 
Dardanelles, Tenedos, the plains of ‘Troy, Smyrna, Napoli di Romania, Athens, Egina, 
Poros, Cyprus, Syria, Alexandria, Malta, Sicily, Italy, Istria, Carniolia, and Styriag By 
Capt. Charles Colville Frankland, Royal Navy. 2 vols. London, 1829. Colburn. 
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** In the due course of time she arrived at Cairo, with a splendid suite, and 
many slaves bearing rich presents. 

“Mehmet Ali’s spies had, however, contrived to put him on his guard. 
Such a splendid demonstration of esteem from his Imperial Master alarmed 
him for his safety. 

** He would not suffer the fair Georgian to see the light of his counte- 
nance; but after some detention in Cairo, made a present of her to his in- 
timate friend, Billel Aga, the Governor of Alexandria, of whom, by the bye, 
the Pasha had long been jealous, 

*‘ The poor Georgian having lost a Pasha, thought she must do her best to 
captivate her Aga, and administered to him the fatal draught, in the manner 
Sultan Mahmoud had designed for Mehmet Ali. The Aga fell dead upon the 
floor. The Georgian shrieked and clapped her hands ; in rushed the eunuchs 
of the harem, and bore out the dead body of their master. 

“* When the Georgian was accused of poisoning the Aga, she calmly denied 
the fact. ‘ What did you do to him?’ was the question. ‘I gave hima glass 
of ‘water, into which I had dropped a talisman. See, there is the glass, and 
there is the ring.’ 

The ring, it was true, remained; but the stone, which it had encircled, 
was melted in the water.” 

We must not omit to mention, that Captain FRaANKLAND is a ready 
draughtsman, and has adorned his book with a great many sketches 
of scenery and specimens of costume ; among which are chiefly to be 
distinguished the views on the Bosphorus and the costumes of the 
ladies of Damascus and Aleppo. He is enthusiastic in praise of the 
beauty, grace, and costume of the Kehlerinnen, or waiting-maids of 
Styria: why did he not favour us with a specimen ?—they are as little 
known, and we are certain quite as interesting, as his princesses of 
Mount Lebanon. 





FAMILY LIBRARY—LIVES OF THE PAINTERS.* 


We have in our language one of the most agreeable and the most highly 
finished works on the history of art that perhaps any language what- 
ever can furnish: it is the Anecdotes of Painters, compiled originally 
by Vertu, completed by Waxpo.g, edited by DaLLAway, and pub- 
lished by Mayor. The present number of the Family Library is the 
commencement of a miniature likeness of these princely volumes. 
Similar pains, on a small scale, has been taken with its decoration 
and compilation. 

ALLAN CuNNINGHAM is not only a poet and an author, but he is 
also in one walk an artist: in a profession where few are equally en- 
dowed with the power of wielding both pen and pencil, perhaps a better 
choice could not have been made than the selection of ALLAN Cun- 
NINGHAM for a task like the present. 

Certainly no person has shown himself under three more distinct 
phases than this author. As a song-writer, he is joyous and enthu- 
siastic ; as a novelist, he is cold and wild; as a biographer, we find 
him plain, familiar, and straightforward. This first volume contains, 
besides the introductory sketch of the history ofart in Britain, the lives 
of Hogartu, Witson, Rreynoups, and GatnsnsorouGH,—four 
spirited and interesting sketches, written by a person with the adequate 
taste and feeling to appreciate the genius of his subjects, and to dis- 
criminate between their respective powers. We have no fault to find, 
beyond a certain occasional homeliness of style, and a too frequent 
egotism of expression. Such phrases as ‘* John Bull all over "—“‘ the 
open-sesame, which clears up the mysteries of ancient lore”—*“ a vi- 
gorous swing of versification "—these are licences which do not accord 
either with the destination of the work or the beauty of its illustrations. 
Of the egotism to which we allude, instances occur in every page: 
sometimes the first person is merely de trop, in others it is offensive 
For example— | 

‘« Two pictures, differing much in character, yet of great merit, came from 
his pencil during the year 1785. One was Love unloosing the zone of beauty— 
a work which J cannot hope to describe in the language of discretion; and the 
other the portrait of the Duke of Orleans, infamous under the name of 
Egalité—of whom I cannot speak with temperance.” 

Why should the author intrude upon us here either his discretion or 
his temperance? or, granting that his discretion may be questionable, 
why should we be treated to a gratuitous specimen of his intclerance ? 
Assuredly, a middle-aged man in 1829 might be prevailed upon to 
speak of even a portrait of the Duke of Orleans of 1785 with tempe- 
rance: but if he cannot, why in a life of Sir Joshua RayNnoLps 
should he publish his feebleness ? 

Among the plates which adorn this book, are some of the happiest 
and the boldest specimens of wood engraving we have ever seen. We 
would select two for the especial admiration of the public—the land- 
scape of Winson’s ‘“ Morning,” and the “ Muscipula” of REywoxps. 
In the former, the poetical richness of the original is imtated with 
wonderful felicity ; and the combination of harmony and power is 
reproduced in a manner which we did not think the engraving on wood 
was capable of—we now think, that when carried to this pitch of per- 
fection, it is of all modes of engraving the most capable of producing 
grand effects on a small scale. This eulogy must, however, be under- 
stood as confined to humorous subjects and landscapes, for the attempts 
at wood-engraving of portraits in this instance have entirely failed. The 
head of GAINSBOROUGH is a complete caricature of a drunken noodle ; 
that of Wixson is little superior. On the other hand, the grace and 
ease and expression of the ‘* Muscipula,” the little girl wno has taken 
possession of a mouse in a cage, are truly admirable. 

In a work of biography, where the merit of the writer lies chiefly in 
the skilful arrangement of facis and the judicious interlacing of obser- 
vations, it is difficult to fix upon an adequate specimen: nevertheless 
we shall not err in quoting the character of Hoearrn, both as a fair 
example of Mr. CunninGHAM’s composition, and as a most interesting 
topic. 

HOGARTH. 
**The character of William Hogarth as a man is to be sought for in his 


* The Lives of the most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects By 
Allan Cunningham. In three volumes, Vol, 1. London, 1829. Murray. 


conduct, and in the opinions of his more dispassionate contemporaries; his 
character as an artist is to be gathered from numerous works, at once origi. 
nal and unrivalled. His fame has flown far and wide ; his skill as an engraver 
spread his if ae as a painter; and all who love the dramatic representa. 
tion of actual life—all who have hearts to be gladdened by humour—all who 
are pleased with judicious and well-directed satire—all who are charmed with 
the ludicrous looks of popular folly—and ail’ who can be moved with the 
pathos of human suffering—are admirers of Hogarth. That his works are 
unlike those of other men, is his merit, not his fault. He belonged to no 
school of art ; he was the produce of no academy ; no man living or dead had 
any share in forming his mind, or in rendering his hand skilful. He was the 
spontaneous offspring of the graphic spirit of his country, as native to the 
heart of England as independence is, and he may be fairly called, in his own 
walk, the firstborn of her spirit. 

** He painted life as he saw it. He gives no visions of by-gone things—no 
splendid images of ancient manners; he regards neither the historian’s page 
nor the poet’s song. He was contented with the occurrences of the passing 
day—with the folly or the sin of the hour; to the garb and fashion of the 
moment, however, he adds story and sentiment for ali time. 

‘The morality of Hogarth has been questioned ; and indeed the like has 
befallen Crabbe. We may smile as we look at his works, and we may laugh— 
all this is true :—the victims whom Hogarth conducts pass through many ya- 
ried scenes of folly, and commit many absurdities; but the spectacle saddens 
as we move along, and if we commence in mirth, we are overwhelmed with 
sorrow at last. His object was to insinuate the excellence of virtue by proving 
the hideousness of vice ;—and if he has failed, who has succeeded@ As to other 
charges, preferred by the malice of his contemporaries, time and fame have 
united in disproving them. He has been accused of want of knowledge in the 
human form, and of grace and serenity of expression. There is some truth 
in this perhaps; but the peculiar character of His pictures required mental 
vigour rather than external beauty, and the serene Madonna-like loveliness 
could not find a place among the follies and frivolities of the passing scene, 
He saw a way of his own to fame, and followed it ; he scorned all imitation, 
and by word and works recommended nature for an example and a monitress 
in art. 

‘* His grammatical accuracy and skill in spelling have been doubted by men 
who are seldom satisfied with anything short of perfection, and they have 
added the accusation that he was gross and unpolished. Must men of genius 
be examples of both bodily and mental perfection? Look at the varied works 
of Hogarth, and say could a man, overflowing with such knowledge of men 
and manners, be called illiterate or ignorant. He was of no college—but not 
therefore unlearned; he was of no academy—yet who will question his excel- 
lence in art? He acquired learning by his study of human nature—in his 
intercourse with the world—in his musing on the changes of seasons—and 
on the varying looks of the nation and the aspect of the universe. He drank 
at the great fountain of information, and went by the ancient road; andtill 
it is shown that his works are without knowledge, I shall look on him as a 
well-informed man. 

‘In his memorandums respecting the establishment of an Academy of Art 
in England, he writes well and wisely. Voltaire asserts that, after the esta- 
blishment of the French Academy, not one work of genius appeared, for all 
the painters became mannerists and imitators. Hogarth agrees with the 
acute Frenchman; he declares that ‘ the institution will serve to raise and 
pension a few bustling and busy men, whose whole employment will be to 
tell a few simple students when a leg is too long, or an arm too short. More 
—(says Hogarth)—will flock to the study of art than what genius sends; the 
hope of profit, or the thirst of distinction, will induce parents to push their 
ofispring into the lecture-room, and many will appear and but few be worthy. 
The paintings of Italy form a sort of ornamental fringe to their gaudy reli- 
gion, and Rome is the general store-shop of Europe. The arts owe much to 
Popery, and Popery owes much of its universality to the arts. The French 
have attained to a sort of foppish magnificence in art ; in Holland selfishness 
is the ruling passion, and in England vanity is united with selfishness. Por- 
trait-painting, therefore,’ has succeeded, and ever will succeed better in 
England than in any other country, and the demand will continue as new 
faces come into the market. Portrait-painting is one of the ministers of 
vanity, and vanity is a munificent patroness; historical painting seeks to 
revive the memory of the dead, and the dead are very indifferent paymasters. 

Paintings are plentiful enough in England to keep us from the study of 
nature ; but students who confine their studies to the works of the dead, need 
never hope to live themselves ; they will learn little more than the names of the 
painters: true painting can only be learnt in one school, and that is kept by 
nature.” These are the written words of a man illiterate and gross, who was 
unacquainted with grammar, and could not spell! In this free, clear, and 
pithy way, Hogarth handled the great question of public instruction in art, 
and his conduct has been imputed toenvy of the growing fame of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. If those sarcastic strictures arose from envy—of which I find no 
traces—the envy of Hogarth was met by the contempt of Reynolds; for 
never in all his letters and dicourses does Sir Joshua, save once, or so, and 
that with more of censure than of praise, allude even to the existence of his 
eminent contemporary. a 

“It is seldom that envy urges such sensible reasons for its opposition. 
Hogarth disliked a formal school, because he was the pupil of nature, and 
foresaw that students would flock to it from the feeling of trade rather than 
the impulse of genius, and that it would become a manufactory for conven- 
tial forms and hereditary graces. He satirized some of the dark masters, and 
laughed at—as well he might—their legions of saints and Madonnas. He 
saw their influence in England, and he lamented it and lampooned them ; but 
he was not, therefore, insensible to the merits of the more eminent masters. 
Opulent collectors were filling their galleries with the religious paintings of 
the Romish Church, and vindicating their purchases by representing these 
works as the only patterns ofall that is noble in art and worthy of imitation. 
Hogarth perceived that all this was not according to the natural spirit of the 
nation; he well knew that our island had not yet poured out its own original 
mind in art, as it had done in poetry; and he felt assured that such a time 
would come, if native genius were not overlaid systematically by mock patrons 
and false instructors. In this mood he looked coldly—too coldly perhaps— 
on foreign art; and perhaps too fondly on his own productions. But even 
there, where vanity soonest misleads the judgment, he thought wisely. He 
contemplated his own works, not as things excellent in themselves, but as the 
rudiments of future excellence, and looked forward with the hope that some 
happier Hogarth would arise, and raise—on the foundation which he had laid 
—a perfect and lasting superstructure. : F 

“* Asa painter,’ says Walpole, ‘ Hogarth has slender merit.” What 1s the 
merit of a painter? If it be to represent life—to give us an image of man— 
to exhibit the workings of his heart—to record the good and evil of his nature 
—to set in motion before us the very beings with whom earth is peopled— 
to shake us with mirth—to sadden us with woful reflection—to please us 
with natural grouping, vivid action, and vigorous colouring—Hogarth has 
done all this—and if he that has done so be not a painter, who will show us 
one? I claim a signification as wide for the word painter as for the word 

oet. But there seems a disposition to limit the former to those who have 
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fashion of such and such great masters. This I take to be mere pedantry; 
and that as well might all men be excluded from the rank of poets, who 
have not composed epics, dramas, odes, or elegies, according to the rules 
of the Greeks.” 





PITCAIRN’S SCOTCH CRIMINAL TRIALS—WITCHCRAFT.* 


Tur object of Mr. Prrcarrn’s work is expressed in his preface—to 
nut beyond the chance of destruction the valuable materials contained 
in the Books of Adjournal of the Justiciary Court. Considerable por- 
tions of these records have already been lost; and the character in 
which the more ancient part of what remains is written, renders it a 
sealed book to the generality of readers. The present is the first at- 
tempt to give the contents of the records entire; what have hitherto 
appeared have consisted of selections only, — For the purpose of enabling 
some future writer to frame a connected history of a form of criminal 
judicature which the Scottish lawyers deservedly value, the plan 
adopted by Mr. Pircarrn is the preferable one; but as the work 
necessarily contains many trifling, and, we must say it, tedious details, 
—and as, even with all the advantages of a fair type and good paper; 
the language, to those who are but moderately skilled in old English, 
is not very intelligible.—we much doubt if it will prove interesting to 
the general reader. For the latter, a book on the plan of ArNortT’s is 
best adapted, where only such cases appear as are remarkable from their 
novelty, or from some peculiarity in the mode of their treatment. 

In giving an account of a work in which no arrangement but 
the loose and remotely consequential one of time is observed, it 
is no easy task to adhere to anything like system. These trials are, 
with one remarkable exception, which we shall notice by and by, 
almost all for crimes of violence. Slaughter in all its forms and 
shades figures in every page. Nor, is there anything of peculiar 
atrocity even, to relieve the monotony of the charges. The crime 
next in frequency is robbery. One of the earliest of the trials for this 
offence discloses some curious particulars of the travelling state of the 
better sort of Scottish tradesmen in the sixteenth century. John Leyes 
is charged, on the 18th November 1569, with plundering John Murdo, 
a tailor of Edinburgh, and his wife, of 35 crowns of the sun, 6 angel 
nobles, 2 rose nobles, 1 Harry noble, 1 Portugal ducat, 18 different 
gold coins Scottish, 1 forty-shilling piece, 2 English testoons, 4 
pounds money, a gold chain, three obligations for sums owing to 
Mr. John Murdo aforesaid, and a sorrel nag, with its harness, value 
80/., a cloak, hat, sword, whinyard, and five pounds of silver, which 
was in John’s purse—the rest was in his wife’s. Leyes, who was 
“domed,” had attacked the tower of Waughton with three hundred 
men, ‘‘ feed and salaried soldiers,” previous to “ unbesetting” the 
tailor. There are several trials for adultery, and some for incest. 
Three charges of the latter crime are against three females of the 
Borthwick family; but they were acquitted. There is a charge of 
treason against a party of rioters in the county of Mearns, for a “ rag- 
ment and ryme in name of Johnne the Commonweale.” It was no light 
matter to be accused of treason in those days, for not only might any 
one, however infamous or influenced, be received as a witness against 
the culprit, but his advocates were not permitted to plead unless 
by permission of the Judges to that effect. In the earlier pages of the 
first part, there are a number of cases of persons absent from the fields 
of Linlithgow, of Biggar, of Langside, and others. There are also several 
trials connected with the “ raid” of Gowrie, but they throw no 
new light on that mysterious transaction. The following formidable 
names appear charged with the slaughter of the ‘‘ Captain of Clan- 
ranald,"—Johnne Dow, Mackewyne Wickewyn, Doulevig Mac Coule 
Mac Condoguhy Roy, Donald Mac Cayne Mac Condoquhy Roy, 
Evan Mac Williame Mac Cayne Dow. They were adjudged to the 
“horn,”—having, we suppose, given Highland bail for their appearance. 
The other extremity of the kingdom, in a case of slaughter also, gives 
us such names as “ Jock Pyle of the Raw,” ‘ Andrew Hall of the 
Sykes,” “* Jock Hall, called Percy's Jock,” and various others, whom 
the writings of Scorr have made familiar to our ears. Among the 
thefts, is a rather curious one charged against David Leith, a surgeon 
and stonehewer, who with some others is accused of plundering the 
churchyard of Daviot, in Aberdeenshire, of its tombstones, The man 
of two trades was convicted, and fined ten pounds for each stone. In 
the trials connected with the murder of Darnley in 1581, the charge 
against John Binning, tried June 3rd, is—‘ treasonably raising fire 
within the same (the King’s house,) with a large quantity of powder, 
through violence of the which the said whole lodging was raised and 
blown into the air, and his Grace (the King) was most awfully and 
treasonably slain, murdered, and destroyed.” In Morton's trial, how- 
ever, which took place on the Ist, the crime is deseribed as murder by 
way of hamesucken (assault of a person under his own roof); and 
the King is said to have been slain and murdered while buried in sleep. 
The burning of the house constitutes another point in the indictment. 

We come now to a class of trials that offer more food for specula- 
tion—we mean the trials for witcheraft. 

_ The first of these, which is unaccompanied by any particulars, occurs 
in 1572. The party was one Janet Boyman, spouse of William Steill. 
This woman, as all that were tried in after times, was ‘‘ convict and 
brent.” The next is the case of Bessie Dunlop, of Lyne, near Dalry 
in Ayrshire. Bessie was “ fylit,” as the phrase was—that is, found 
guilty—on her own confession. Her familiar was a certain Thom 
Reid, whose advices seem to have sayoured for the most part of any 
thing rather than the spirit of malice. Thom appeared in the shape of 
an elderly man, with a grey beard, clad in a grey coat, with sleeves of 
the old fashion, grey breeches, and white stockings, a black bonnet, 

* Trials and other Proceedings in Matters Criminal, before the High Court of Justi- 

ciary in Scotland: selected from the Records of that Court, and from Original Manu- 


scripts preserved in the General Register House, Edinburgh. By Robert Pitcairn, Wri- 
ter to his Majesty’s Signet, &c. Part I,and II. Edinburgh, 1829. Tait. 














propitious moment, when her cow had died, her husband and chi 


and a white stick in his hand. Thom made his advances to Bessie tp | 


were sick, and she herself but newly risen from childbed. His conversa- \ 


tion was prefaced by a ‘‘ Sancta Maria,”"—which sufficiently shows to 
what church he belonged; yet, strange to tell, his first proposal was 
that Bessie should renounce her baptism. Thom introduced Bessie to 
the court of Faery, twelve of whom she saw at one time, It is nota 
little “curious, that Ayrshire is still famed for its “‘ good people.”"* He 
instructed her in the virtues of divers herbs, by salves composed of 
which, she healed many of her neighbours; and these healings, which 
bespeak a kindly devil, form the burden of her accusation. She was 
burnt. The next trial that is reported at length, is that of Alison Peir- 
son, of Byres, East Lothian. Alison began when she was only twelve 
years old: her familiar appeared in the shape of her cousin, Mr. Wil- 
liam Sympson. Peirson seems to have been fatuous : she had lost the 
power of her left side, which in the indictment is attributed to a blow 
from the Devil. This poor wretch also had the gift of healing. One 
of her recipes for Bishop Adamson consisted of a boiled fowl and a 
flaggon of claret, with ewe milk and some other things. The case of 
Catharine Ross, Lady Fowlis, in 1577, is strictly one of poisoning; 
crime which persons labouring under the imputation of witchcraft, 
and necessarily hating and hated by all around them, were not unlikely 
to practise. Noris it unlikely that these poisoners practised on the 
credulity of the assassins who solicited their assistance, by selling them 
charms as well as deadly drugs. Lady Fowlis was acquitted, but only 
in consequence of the strong interest made for her: had she been a 
person of little note, the twentieth part of the crimes laid to her charge 
would have “ brent her in assis.” The only other case that is worthy 
of particular notice, is that of John Cuningham, or Dr. Fian, school- 
master of Preston, in the neighbourhood of Tranent. A curious 
account of Fian (a reprint) was published some ten years ago by a 
bibhiopola circumforaneus named WexsteR. Mr. Pircairn gives 
WessteER’s pamphlet, with some corrections, as well as the record of 
the trial. Fian seems to have fallen a sacrifice to the malevolence of 
a woman in a neighbouring village, whose children he educated. One 
of the principal charges against him was raising winds and mists, with 
a view to impede the progress of JAmEs when bringing home his 
Queen from Denmark. Under the torture of the boot, he was induced 
to make a confession in the terms dictated by his accusers; the King 
presiding while it was recorded. Two days after, he contrived to escape 
from prison, and returned to his house at Prestonpans.. He was pur- 
sued, and captured, again tortured in a manner too horrible for de- 
scription, and then carried forth and executed. He died professing his 
innocence,—“* so deeply,” quoth the charitable historian of his fate, 
“‘ had the Devil entered into his‘heart.” Agnes Thompson or Samp- 
son, one of his alleged companions, was also convicted and burnt. 

The late Mr. Grrrorp endeavours to defend King James in regard 
to the famous treatise on “ Demonologie,”’ by stating, that when a 
stripling, he had been made to assist at the Scotch witch trials. The 
tender King, when he pushed on the torture of Cuningham, was a 
stripling of four-and-twenty. The ‘ Demonologie,” was not published 
until 1597, when James was thirty-one,—long after ReginaLp Sco? 
(to whose treatise by the by, it is professedly an answer) had shown, 
with a soundness of logie and of feeling which the royal pedant was as 
incapable of understanding as of emulating, the utter folly and ground- 
lessness of the opinions to which Jamzs gave the stamp of fashion and 
authority. 

The history of Witcheraft presents us with a very singular picture of 
human weakness. It is true, that even in our own times we find the 
vulgar and unenlightened led away by fancies as strange as their an- 
cestors were ; but there is no longer a universality of folly. If Joanna 
Soutrucor had her votaries, and the ‘‘ Sinner Saved” his followers, 
the great mass of the community, and all the literary and reflecting 
part of it, saw through the raving of the one and the hypocrisy of the 
other. It was not so in good King Jamrz’s days ; when, and for a 
long period after, to doubt whether a miserable, old, bent-double wretch, 
possessed, by diabolical aid, powers such as no mortal ever received 
from divine assistance, would have gone far to subject the sceptic to 
the punishment appointed for the peculiar servants of Satan. 

The father of magic and witchcraft, as is well known to antiquaries, 
was Ham, the graceless son of Noah. As he was not permitted to 
carry his books into the ark, he carved his secrets on subsiances which 
were likely to withstand the action of water, and buried them until he 
came forth again. Of the witches in Israel it is unnecessary to speak, 
unless to observe that Endor sufficiently proves that Ham’s secrets did 
not die with him. Coming down to classical times, we find that sor- 
ceresses were as rife in Greece and Rome as they had been in Judea. 
Every one has read of the incantations of Medea—vide Euripipes 
and Ovip; and if more definite authority were required, Horace 
is at hand. His deseription of the plunging of a free-born boy up to 
the neck in the earth, by a witch called Canidia and others, in order to 
form a love philtre out of his exsiccated liver, is familiar to the least 
careful inquirer. Nor is the singular expedient by which the God of 
the Gardens, on another oceasion, contrived to disperse a company of 
the same unhallowed description, less known. Indeed it has been ob- 
served, that scents are very powerful for the routing of the imps of 
darkness as well as their servants. Tobit and the liver of the fish 
is aninstance of the one, as the explosion of Priapus is of the 
other, The connexion between the classic and what are emphatically 
termed the dark ages—between Canidia and her sisters aforesaid, and 
Michael Scot, who of all sorcerers that we have heard described was 
as powerful after he was dead as before—is somewhat obscurely 
traced, doubtless for the want of a sacer vates, a police reporter, to 
note the particulars. But that the traffic between men and the 
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Devil was as regular during the interval that separates these two 
worthies as it had been between the.times of the witch of Endor and 
those of Canidia, admits of no reasonable doubt. ‘It has been supposed 
that witchcraft was peculiar to the glorious Reformation ; and that 
women never had recourse to the Devil so long as they could have re- 
course to the priest. Seeing the very small bounds that divide a Jesuit 
from the foul Fiend, we might be inclined to follow this doctrine, were 
it not contradicted by historical documents. King James indeed, in 
his treatise, observes, that the Old Serpent operated during the 
prevalence of Papistry for the most part by ghosts and spirits, and by 
witches ‘‘ sensyne ;” but the royal dialogist was mistaken in this par- 
ticular. In fact, witches and ghosts have in all ages gone hand in 
hand; and whenever the latter begin to diminish, it is invariably found 
that the breed of the former fall off. As little to the purpose are the 
remarks or rather sneers of the royal author, about the necessity of 
holy water to form magicians’ circles; it being a matter of no- 
toriety, that, previous to the Reformation, holy water was the only 
mode of detecting either magicians or their masters. At the same 
tine, it must be observed, that during the reign of the ancient religion, 
witchcraft was intimately mixed up with heresy; while under the 
dominion of the modern religion, it was almost always connected with 
Catholicity. The Devil indeed, contrary to the proverbial example of 
another long-tailed animal, seems ever most attached to a falling 
house, and invariably lends his countenance, such as it is, to the weaker 
party. 

The act of 33d Henry VILI., cap. 8, declared the practice of 
witcheraft, or any such diabolical arts, to be felony without benefit of 
clergy. This act of Henry was confirmed and amended by the Ist 
James I, cap. 12. The existence of Hrnry’s act sufficiently 
vindieates the Scots from the honour of being the first to punish 
witches with the highest penalties of the lew, for the first Scottish 
enactment to the same effect was only passed in the 9th Parliament 
of Mary, in 1563. Like other fashions, the burning of witches gra- 
dually descended from the more to the less enlightened of the Euro- 
_ communities. Nearly about the same time that the people of 

ngland were passing laws for hanging witches, the famous CORNELIUS 
Acrippa successfully pleaded the cause of a poor girl accused of 
witchcraft at Metz, and got her accusers condemned in her stead. 
Forty years after this, as we have just stated, the propriety of putting 
people to death for dealing with the Devil was at last acknowledged 
in Scotland. 

The most celebrated writer on the subject of witchcraft, with rela- 
tion to its punishment we mean, is Bonin. As his rules are drawn 
up with all imaginable minuteness, and as he seems to have been less 
troubled than most writers on the subject with any disturbing pangs 
of justice or humanity, he is very properly esteemed high authority. 

If a woman—and by the term woman, we may once for all observe, 
that in the case of witches, it means a very old, ugly, ignorant, poor, 
weak, and worthless woman, for all these ingredients are necessdty—if 
a woman cursed any man, woman, child, or creature, and if. died, 
slowly or suddenly, soon or late, she was a witch, It is to be noticed, 
that old women, being in general of irritable tempers, were in the habit, 
in those days (and old women are very much given to scolding yet), 
of wishing anything that offended them at the Devil; and as most 
things offend an indifferent temper, from the master seated on the dais 
to the pig wallowing in the mire, in process of time it commonly hap- 
pened, that the whole family passed in succession under such a male- 
diction. Whether, therefore, the lord fell sick or the sow was measled, 
it was all the same with the witch, for she had cursed them both. 

Flying through the air is notable evidence of witchcraft; and so 
much the more to be believed that it is impossible, for were it possible 
it would be no craft at all. This was a common test of diabolical 
power. Dr. Fian, whose case we have already described, was charged 
with flying after a cat. He was only raised about fourteen feet above 
the ground, but most witch flights were higher. For the preparations 
necessary and the manner of setting forth on these aérial journies, are 
they not written in the chronicles of the witches of Fife, by the great 
Maister Hoce of Ettrick? The advantage to the ministration of jus- 
tice, from the flying capabilities of witches, was great : they could never 
prove an alili, which from their subtlety they might otherwise have 
often done. It was no answer toa charge of witchery in London, that 
the alleged perpetrator was at the moment twining her distaff at John 
o Groats. 

It is difficult to see how an honest person can know anything of 
witches, and therefore dishonesty was no objection in a witness. For 
the same reason, heretics or Papists, according as the Judge was 
Papist or Protestant, participators of the crime, even witches them- 
selves, might condemn other witches. In the case of seven old women, 
burnt at Fossaway in Fife, the first witch gave evidence against herself 
and another; and the first part of hey testimony convicted herself, and 
the second her neighbour. The second, in like manner, convicted the 
third, the third the fourth, and so on to the seventh, This pleasant 
way of knocking down one prop of the Devil by the agency of another, 
was very much practised. 

A witch might challenge a witness on the ground that he had as- 
saulted her, and would have killed her. This was held to betoken en- 
mity. But if the witness declared he did so because she was a witch, his 
testimony was unimpeachable, for he only did what every one else was 
bound to do. Two witnesses, according to strict law, were necessary 
for conviction; but it was not necessary for them to depose to the 
same fact. If Jane lost her cow, Margaret her sow, and Elizabeth 
her butter, by the charms of Anne, then Anne was burned. In Scot- 


land, where charges of witchcraft commonly originated with the Kirk- 
Session, a box was placed in the church, into which accusations 
might be privately dropped. These boxes were opened once a fort- 
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night, and the parties inculpated proceeded against. When the cler, 
had done with them, they were given to the magistrate, and burnt sejon 
les regles. 

It was held by some, that if the mother were a witch, the daughter 
must be a witch also,—si saga sit mater ste etiam filia; and as the 
one might be lawfully burnt without proof, so the other. might be Jaw. 
fully burnt without trial. This doctrine seems naturally to flow from 
what is laid down by Bopin touching Incubi. The Incubi were certain 
accommodating spirits that paw-paw witches entertained, and which they 
were in the habit of admitting to their chambers even when their hus. 
bands were there. Children that sprung from such agency make, quoth 
Boptn, “ the best of all witches.” King James demurs to the power of 
the Devil to beget children. The Devil, he argues, has no body of his 
own, and how can he propagate beings that have ?. When he assumes q 
human shape in order to pay court to a female, the body he wears must 
be that of some dead man—who, as all the world knows, can beget no- 
thing ; or of some living man—who, if he have a child by his paramour, 
must have one in his own likeness. Sometimes indeed, as the Kine 
observes, Satan, out of devilish pleasantry, will tumefy a silly woman, 
and make her believe she is with imp; and when she is put to bed, will 
slip into the wise woman's hand “a stock or a stone, or some mon- 
strous barne,” stolen away from its grieving mother ; but this trick of 
the Old One has evidently nothing to do with diabolical generation, 
We conclude therefore with James, that the rule st saga must be dis. 
charged. 

When a witch was to be examined, the greatest circumspection on 
the part of the Judge was necessary. Her hair was first of all to be 
shaven, in order to disclose the witch’s mark; for so long as that 
was undiscovered, she would not speak a word. The mark was 
ever concealed in some place where a simple man would least think 
of looking for it; and therefore the most strict investigation of every 
part was prescribed. It happened, in a few rare cases, that every 
attempt at discovery failed. The Malleus Maleficarum mentions an 
instance of a witch, whose mark was placed between the skin and the 
flesh ; and had it not been accidentally discovered at the stake, and 
cut out, all the coals of Newcastle would not have burnt her. Bonin 
has a case of a witch that would not hang from a similar cause. The 
witch was to be brought into court ‘‘ backward, bending down and de- 
scribing crosses all the way,”"—that is to say, if she were a heretic witch: 
if she were Catholic, the crosses would be safely dispensed with. 
The judge was to speak her kindly at first, and persuade her, by every 
cunning argument, to confess ; but if she would-not speak out by fair 
means, then she was to be compelled to do sobyfoul. In Scotland, 
the accustomed instruments of confession were the thumbikins, the 
bootikins, and the pil/newiiks, diversified occasionally with cords drawn 
tight round the head, plucking out of the nails, and other gentle appli- 
ances. But of all the methods employed, thrusting sharp instruments 
under the nails was the most efficacious ; for, as Bonin says, ¢¢ would 
make a witch confess any thing. 

We have stated that any evidence might be examined against a 
witch. King James gives a most satisfactory reason for the practice. 
“We receive any witness,” quoth he, “in charges of treason against 
an earthly king; @ fortiori ought we to receive any witness in charges 
of treason against the heavenly king.” There is no replying to so logi- 
cal an inference. Proceeding on the sound principle that the witch 
should coute qui coute be convicted, the court might put her advocate 
into the box, and examine him also. Much truth was not of course 
expected from a lawyer, but in such cases the smallest crumb was pre- 
cious. Only witches could be evidence touching witch assemblies, for 
none else could be present. There are but two exceptions in the books : 
one is that of the worthy man who penned the narrative of the burning 
of the Windsor witches, of whom honourable mention is made by 
REGINALD Scorr. He says that in God's speed he came in upon the 
unhallowed band when in the midst of their orgies ; and not only saw, 
but engaged with the Devil their president, and sorely wounded him 
with a sword. The gash emitted a strong smell of sulphur. The other 
is the case of a man who, by practising -the same spell, contrived to 
follow his wife through the air, and to witness her pranks. He was 
hanged for not peaching. We think this was rather hard dealing,—but 
the precedent is not likely to be drawn into practice: there are few 
men who, having an opportunity of hanging their wives, would rather 
hang themselves than take advantage of it. : 

Witches could cry piteously enough, but they were incapable of 
shedding tears, except three from the right eye, in which the Fiend in- 
dulged them. ‘This they well knew, and would often endeavour, by 
wetting their cheeks, to impose on a simple judge. The trial by tears 
was a favourite one, and with great reason much relied on, The 
form of adjuration is a curiosity in its way ; it runs as follows: 

“ T conjure thee, by the amorous tears which Jesus Christ our Saviour shed 
upon the cross for the salvation of the world; and by the most earnest and 
burning tears of his mother, the most glorious Virgin Mary, sprinkled upon 
his wounds late in the evening; and by all the tears which every saint and 
elect vessel of God hath poured out here in the world, and from whose eyes 
he hath wiped away all tears ; that, if thou be without fault, thou weep abun- 
dantly, and if thou be guilty, that thou weep in nowise. In the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, Amen !” 

Although, as we have stated, witchcraft was not confined to the days 
of the Reformation, yet it no doubt received a considerable accession 
of strength in consequence of the subversion of the old faith. In truth, 
it was found difficult to beat the Romanists out of their strong hold in 
the New Testament, where the supremacy of Peter, as they contended, 
was clearly set forth ; and therefore their opponents had recourse to 
the Old Testament, which was more in the nature of a debatable 
eround. From the Old Testament the Protestants drew by far the 
greater part of their spiritual as well as political examples, and the 
witch of Endor followed in the crowd. The follies to which James 
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added the sanction of royal authority lost nothing of their influence’ 
in the reign of his son, nor during the period of the Commonwealth. 
In CROMWELL's time, forty persons suffered as witches and wizards 
in one year, and in one county. The laws of James and Henry re- 
phd unrepealed and partially acted upon, till the time of Gzoree IL, 
when the profession of witchcraft was made a misdemeanour. The 
last case of fair (not legal) murder of a witch in Great Britain, took 
place, we believe, in a town on the coast of Fife, about fourscore 
years ago. Witches still exist, but British specimens are now extremely 
yare. The writer of this article was a sojourner for some time in the 
Island of Jersey, about five-and-twenty years ago, when witches were 
as rife in that secluded district as they were in Scotland in the days of 
good King James. He was specially invited, on one occasion, to 
visit a family where one of the most noted hags in the island had heen 
playing her pranks. The sufferer was a fair healtHy girl, about ten 
years of age. The inflictions were not very severe, amounting at the 
most to a pinch or two. ~He inspected the child's arm, and certainly 
it was pinched, and as certainly the pinches were declared to have been 
produced without visible agency ; but this last fact he was not enabled 
to verify. 

Every thing that is good decays. Tn a few years the dreams of our 
fathers will have fleeted away from these their last and lingering hold. 
The witches of St. Owen are already ancinting themselves for their 
last flight to that limbo of vanity where their sisters of England have 
now for nearly a century been gathered. The progress of science is 
indeed slow—so slow, that sanguine and short-sighted men will some- 
times doubt of its reality. As we stand on the shore and watch the ad- 
yancing of the tide, wave after wave appears to fall into the same line ; 
put gradually, though imperceptibly, the dry is invaded, the small 
yocks disappear, and the large ones are narrowed. It is even so with 
the advances of truth. In the north, the south, the east, and the west, 
we still behold numerous barren tracts, far above the level of. the still 
waters that roll around them. But upward and onward the everlasting 
flood presses, and will press, until the utmost aspirations of benevo- 
lence and philosophy are gratified—until, to borrow the language of 
Scripture, every valley is filled up, and every mountain is brought low, 
and the whole earth is filled with the glory of truth as the waters cover 
the channels of the deep. 3. 





THE AUTHOR OF PELHAM—MISTAKES CORRECTED. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Sin,—In your review of Devereua, you have attributed to me, the Autumn in 
That work was written by my brother, Mr. Henry Butwer; and my 
desire not to rob him of the reputation he acquired by a book, the vivacity and 
spirit of which (though written in the worst stages of a Greek fever) I sincerely 
wish I could hope to equal, induces me to request your correction of an error 
very flattering to myself. 
1 have the honour to be, Sir, your very obedient servant, 
Woodcot, July 26, 1829. Epwarp Lyrron Butwer. 


(reece. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR, 

Sirn,—Having observed in your valuable paper of yesterday, two errers of facts 
inthe review of Devereus, you will perhaps pardon me for pointing them out to 
you. 

The first is, your attributing a work entitled 4n Autumn in Greece to the 
author of Devereux ; which is in fact the production of his brother, Mr. Henry 
Lyrron Butwer. 

The second error—and one equally great—is your supposition “ that the pos- 
session of the talents he displays, was not even suspected by his most intimate 
fiends.” So far fram this being the case, every work that he has hitherto written 
(immeasurably superior as they are to most works of a similar class) has, from 
the knowledge his friends have of his great talents and extraordinary powers, 
fallen far short of what they have expected from him, and-of what even those who 
ae slightly acquainted with him still hope to see him produce. 

I am, Sir, yours, with much esteem, 

Lower Grosyenor-street, Monday, July 27. A Consranr Reaper. 





ORNAMENTS OF THE LAW. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sir,—In your last Number there were some clever observations on the “Vex- 
atious Regulations at the Inner Temple,” and a quotation comprising an account 
of the origin of “the greatest ornaments of the bench and bar.” Is it worth your 
while to notice an omission relating to this point? I allude to the late Chief 
Baron Richards—* the lawyer and the gentleman ;’’ whose father was a web- 
maker—perhaps I ought to say a weaver—in a small town in North Wales. 

London, July 27. Yours, &. D.N, 





MONOPOLIES—THE BAR. 


Once upon a time, says a fable, an ass had been so long accustomed to his 
paniers, that he considered them a part of himself. The heavier he was laden, the 
better he was pleased; the greater the burden, the more he imagined his couse- 
quence increased ; and when scarcely able to totter under his load, he would 
prick up his ears, elevate his head, and put on as dignified an air as it is in the 
hature of an ass to assume. Nay, so high did he carry this fancy, that once, when 
a philanthropic monkey, pitying him for the grievous load he had to carry, ad- 
vanced to ease him of his burden, the long-eared animal, raising his heels (which 
his load rendered no light effort) dealt pug such a kick as effectually cured him 
of tendering his service to asses. 

_ The country is exactly like this ass. Monopolies of all kinds are pressing 
like alegion of incubi upon it, restricting its industry and checking its enterprise. 
Charters, customs, and by-laws—corporate privileges, prescriptive rights, and all 
the other names by which naked abuses obtain a sort of ‘¢ cover me decently’ — 
meet the adventurer at every turn, beginning with taxing his time and his patience, 
and ending with a demand upon his purse. Yet, if any one proposes the abroga- 
tion of the most absurd of these monopolies, as great an outcry is raised about the 
destruction of royal charters or venerable institutions ( which have long since out- 
lived their utility, and only exist as positive nuisances), as there was a short time 
Since about the breaking in upon the constitution, ‘The slightest attempt to 





‘ 
abolish a privilege which a few “ fat and greasy citizens” exercise at the expense \ 
of the community is resisted—even by those who suffer from it—as if it were an 
attempt to dismember the empire; and a man who endeavours to abolish a two- 
penny toll is pointed at as an enemy to the institutions of his country. 

But, however vexatious or expensive the majority of these vested interests may 
be, they act rather as checks and restrictions than as absolute interdicts. A man 
who has capital to open a shop in Cheapside, may spare money to purchase his 
freedom ;. and if there be smaller corporations inseusible to the charms of cur- 
rent cash, he can take his wares and his industry to places where the privileged 
societies are numerous. But there is one venerable institution (for the four in 
this respect are one), whose monopoly, and that in a matter of vital interest to 
the public and the state, extends without rivalry or control over the whole Eng- 
lish dominions. It will be readily perceived, by those who have thought at all 
upon the subject, that I allude to the Benchers of the Inns of Court. 

To enable the general reader to comprehend the full extent of their power, it 
may be necessary to state the process by which any one is called to the bar. The 
first step to be taken by a candidate, is to enter himself a student of one of the 
four Inns of Court; which is done by going through certain forms, and paying 
certain fees. He imust then dine at a certain place, upon certain days, for twenty 
terms (unless he should have taken a degree of Bachelor of Laws at Oxford or 
Cambridge, when twelve terms will suffice); after which, he is qualified to be 
called to the bar. And to all this nothing (except its utter uselessness) can be 
objected. But although these proceedings usually take place as a matter of 
course, it is in the power of a self-elected and irresponsible body to reject whom- 
sover they please, applying for admission either as a student or as a barrister. In 
other words, they may blight the prospects and stigmatize the character of any 
individual, without assigning any reason for their decision, without any appeal 
from their decree. 

It is obvious that no good reason can be given for the existence of a power like 
this. In practice it contributes neither to the efficiency nor the respectability of 
the bar, though if it secured both it would still be objectionable. If the Legisla- 
ture choose to give to a certain body of men the power of pleading or of per- 
mitting others to plead in wigs and gowns, it does perhaps what is not strictly 
equitable ; but the hardship is not very great, if the expelled, or those who choose 
not to hazard the risk of expulsion, may harangue without. If any body of men 
like to club together, they have @ tight to all the advantages such clubbing gives, 
and to blackball whomsoever they please; but they have not a shadow of right 
to declare that no other club shall exist in the kingdom. 

Putting aside, however, the impropriety of such a power being exercised by 
any one, it is clear it can never be properly exercised—least ofall by the powers 
who hold it. The Benchers consist of the oldest and most eminent barristers ; 
the latter of whom, from the multiplicity of their engagements, can rately take 
any part in the proceedings; and it may reasonably be doubted whether “ the 
most meddling and officious and least conscious of their age” are proper persons 
to exercise any kind of power, in the able management of which the interests of 
many are concerned, But the fact is, the task of instituting inquiries into the 
private character of every individual applying for admission, is so invidious, and 
would be so onerous, that it is rarely or never done. Admission is granted gs 
a matter of course, save where personal pique, or private malignity, of pyfiie 
enmity intervene ; in other words, the power of rejection is scarcely @Wpexer- 
cised from good—rarely perhaps without the presence, and never without the 
suspicion, of unworthy motives. 

Of the conduct of the Benchers it is perbaps not necessary to speak ; yet it 
will ke found that they have generally acted as it is the nature of such bodies to 
act. They have left undone those things which they ought to havé done, and 
have done those things which they ought notto have done. They are mischievous 
alike in action and repose. Not many years ago, the Legislature was compelled 
to interfere to restrain their vexatious and tyrannical proceedings; and the ex- 
pression of an intention, as liberal as it was just, obliged the whole body of at- 
tornies to combine against them, and, in the language of Mr. D. W. Harvey, “by 
withholding their briefs and their fees, to starve the wretches into submission,” 
It may be a question, perhaps, how far the present system of compelling a man 
(in certain courts) either to plead himself, or to employ a barrister, may be ex- 
pedient ;* but about its abstract right there can be none. There are, however, 
grounds for hope that these and many other abuses and monopolies are vow re- 
duced to a question of time, and will ere long be restrained or destroyed altoge- 
ther. The Catholic question, great as was its importance, was not so important 
in itself as in its consequences. It is not the dawn itself which is so cheering, as 
its promise of the day which is about to follow, ‘ 


* One proof against any practical necessity existing, is the fact, that any one is 
allowed in the lower courts to appear for the parties, It is only when the amount of the 
fees becomes an object, that the pleading is restricted to the bar. 





GLEANINGS, 

A New Oratorio, sy NevuxomM.—The most interesting circumstance attend- 
ing his visit (M. Neukomm’s late visit to Edinburgh), was his allowing some of 
his friends to see the MS. of a great oratorio which he has lately written, and of 
the eflect of which we obtained, from his splendid piano-forie playing, aided by 
two or three of our voices, a very vivid idea. Its subject is the delivery of the 
Ten Commandments from Mount Sinai. The words, which consist entirely of 
passages from Scripture, are selected and arranged with great skill and judgment, 
and form a beautiful poem, affording the finest scope for variety of musical 
eflect and expression. The tremendous manifestaions of divine power and 
majesty—the thunders and lightnings—the thick clouds and darkness—and 
the sound of the trumpet, louder and louder, so that all the people trembled— 
form a magnificent piece of descriptive music, introductory to the delivery of the 
first commandment, which, given in a passage of canto fermo, in four parts, and 
accompanied by the brass instruments, is grand and awful in the extreme. This 
is followed by an aria for a tenor voice, expressive of the greatness of the AL 
mighty, in which devout solemnity is mingled with the utmost grace and beauty 
of melody. In a siimilar manner the other commandments are treated; tie awful 
ecclesiastical tones in which the divine precepts are conveyed, being mingled 
with the most flowing, rich, and inelodious music, in the free style, consisting of 
airs, duets, trios, and choruses, expressive of the human feelings and sentiments 
to which each of the commandments gives rise. Both of the two parts are ter- 
minated by a chorus of prodigious grandeur and magnificence; and the con- 
cluding chorus is wound up by a most masterly and noble fugue. This great 
work is dedicated to the King of Prussia, It has not yet been performed ; but, 
when brought out, will be found a worthy companion to The Messiah, The Cre- 
ation, and The Mount of Olives ——Correspondent of the Harmonicon jor August. 
The Kditor of the Harmonicon subjoins the following note. ‘ M. Sigismond 
Neukomm, a native of Salsbourgh, the city which gave birt to Mozart, was a dis- 
ciple of Haydn, who treated him like a son, and at whose recommendation he was 
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climate did not long allow him to remain. He enjoys independence, and is 
journeying through England and Scotland for the sole purpose of enlarging his 
stock of general knowledge. M. Neukomm was an intimate friend of Dr. Spurz- 
heim, and is a warm advocate of the doctrines taught by the phrenologists.”” 

Tue Para Guarps.—I stood the other day on Monte Cavallo while the Papal 
Guards were drilled by a young officer, who took a world of pains, and gave the 
word of command with great vehemence of tone and gesture. At length his per- 
severance exhausted the patience of his men, one of whom, stepping forward from 
the ranks, thus questioned his commander.—“ Ma quando finisce sta storia ? ” 
(When will this story be finished?) “Have a moment’s patience, my son! ” 
replied his officer; “we shall suon have done.” The soldier fell back into his 
place, the exercise proceeded for afew seconds, and the men were dismissed. 
On another occasion, I saw a soldier arrive on the ground and fall into the ranks 
when the drill was nearly over. ‘* Why do you come so late, my son?” in- 
quired the officer. “Ihave been hearing mass,” replied the soldier. Very 
well, my son!” rejoined his commander, and proceeded to drill his men, In 
Rome, a soldier is styled “ Signor Soldato,” by the lower classes. The situation 
of a private in the Papal Guard is esteemed a desirable provision, and candidates 
for the appointment address petitions to the Pope-— Sketches of Italy and the 
Italians, in Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Fancy Picrure or tHe Marquis or Herrrorp.—It would have been im- 
possible for the most casual observer, on entering a room, to have overlooked the 
Duke of Ulsdale. It was not exactly the features of this nobleman which were 
peculiarly striking—for, although tall and well-proportioned, there was nothing 
graceful in his figure, nor handsome in his countenance; but there was a com- 
manding dignity in his look, a tone of lofty breeding in his expression, and an 
air of superiority in his deportment, which bespoke him to be a man of high birth 
and exalted situation. Amongst his own sex, he was proverbial for his extensive 
information, his shrewd, calculating knowledge of human nature, and his intimacy 
with the weakness and passions of mankind ; few men also were better scholars, 
possessed more unlimited resources of mind, or were more admirably calculated 
to converse upon every subject, whether it was connected with the abstruseness 
of philosophy, the intricacies of diplomacy, or the more lively frivolities of the day. 
Having attained that age when the passions are blunted by enjoyment, and the 
finer feelings corrupted by habitual collision with the world, his Grace was con- 
sequently dangerous in his intercourse with the fair sex, and the more so, since 
there was nothing redoubtable in his exterior; but to the charms of a conversation 
replete with wit, grace, and anecdote, he united an inaccessible heart and cool 
head, the most refined gallantry, and the utmost fascination of manner. He did 

not march boldly to the attack, or attempt to gratify his own vanity by the ex- 
posure of his own strength, and his fair adversaries’ weakness ; but stealing quietly 
and imperceptibly to the edge of the fortress, he often established a lodgement on 
the glacis, ere the lady was aware of his approach ; thus, more than one unfor- 
tunate had found herself invested, and unable to escape without the surrender of 
her honour or peace of mind. In addition to these qualifications, his Grace was 
a grand cordon of magnificence and display. He was Archcorypheus of town 
ana country splendour. His dinner would have created envy in the heart of 
Grimo# de la Reyniére himself ; whilst his fétes, déjeuners, parties, and suppers, 
defied’ the criticism of the most perfect epicure, or most fastidious votary of 
fashion. His immense fortune, the extreme regularity of his affairs, and con- 
sequent command of money, gave him great advantages over all other competitors 
for the prize of pleasure; whilst his exquisite taste, his princely profusion, and 
admirable knowledge of the savoir vivre, placed him atan immeasurable distance 
beyond all his rivals. Invitations to his fétes were coveted with a degree of in- 
conceivable eagerness ; not to be asked there, was declaring oneself to be no one ; 
and thus, no meanness, no trick, no abasement, was considered displaced, if em- 
ployed in obtaining an entry to Ulsdale House; and his Grace must not unfre- 
quently have stared at the daring attempts which were made by people, even of 
the highest class, to force themselves into his drawing-room. The world accused 
the Duke of a too great fondness for money, and even ascribed the possession of a 
portion of his vast wealth to successful play. However, if true that he had ac- 
cumulated any large sums by this process—not altogether improbable, from his 
coolness of temper, his skill in calculation, and, above all, from his immense com- 
mand of capital,—his character as a player, anda man of unblemished honour, was 
beyond the reach of calumny. That his Grace, in despite of his magnificence, 
was careful to increase his wealth, was certain; this did not, however, proceed 
from that base and sordid attachment to the precious metals which gnaws the 
heart of the miser, but from his great inclination to all the most costly luxuries and 
enjoyments of life, of which no man more thoroughly understood the refinements. 

Although he did not ostentatiously exhibit his name, and nothing but his name, 

in every paper, as a species of decoy to charitable subscriptions, yet, unknown 

to the public, he had performed actions of the most princely benevolence: if he 

did not expend large sums either in disseminating tracts or for the support of 

field-preachers, the families of the artist, the manufacturer, and industrious me- 

chanic, reaped the advantage of his wealth, and he the finest fruits of their labours. 

Engrossed by the pursuits of pleasure and luxuries, and abhorring the intrigues 

and cabals’of political life, the Duke had taken little share, at least avowedly, in 

politics: whatever influence he possessed, which was not trifling, was employed 

a sourde main, and excited little observation ; hut whenever he did exert himself, 

his talents and influence were acknowledged in the highest quarters. Pleasure 

was, in fact, the idol of his speculations ; and it must be confessed, that if his 
talents were in a great measure lost to his country at large, his perfect knowledge 
and profuse deployment of all the good things of life, were of inestimable value 
to his friends and satellites, of whom it may be supposed few men had a larger 
circle —Adventures of a King’s Page. 

























































































LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS, OR PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
An Account of the Eerly Reformation in Spain, and the Inquisition, translated from 
the French by the late Dr. A. F. Ramsay, with a Memoir of the Translator——Mr. Swan 
is preparing for publication a Demonstration of the Nerves of the Human Body, founded 
on the subjects of the two Collegial Anatomical prizes adjudged to him by the Royal 
College of Surgeons——Mr. Bernays, the editor of the German Poetical Anthology, is 
preparing for the press a History of Germany, from the earliest period to the present 
time A translation of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge is about to appear in 
France A History of the Revolution of Spain and Portugal, as well as of the war 
which followed, written by Colonel Schepeler, ci-devant Chargé d’ Affaires from the court 
of Berlin to that of Madrid, and translated under the author’s eye, has been published 
at Liege——Illustrations of the Parts concerned in the Lateral Operation of Lithotomy, 
with a Description of the Mode of performing it, by Edward Stanley, Lecturer on Ana- 

tomy and Physiology at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK, 
Wardlaw’s Miscellaneous Sermons, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Chambers’s Scottish Songs, 2 vols. 
royal 18mo. 12s.; post 8vo. 18s. bds.—Scottish Ballads, royal 1Smo. 6s.; post Svo. 9s. 
bds.—Wyse’s Catholic Association, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. bds.—Book of the Boudoir, by 




















5 siipipae 
gree Maestro di Capella at St. Petersburgh in 1804, but in which situation | The Davenels, 2 vols. post Svo. 18s. bds—Kearsley’s Tax Tables, 1829-30, 1s. sewed — 


History and Conversion of a Jewish Boy, 12mo. 3s. bds.—Jones’s Views in Wales atlas 
4to. 1. 11s. 6d. bds.—Husband’s Parochial Sermons, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds.—Mithra in the 
Central World, crown 8vo. 5s. bds.—Annual Register, 1828, 8vo. 16s. bds.—Chitty’s 
Stamp Act, 1829, 12mo. 9s. bds.—Darby’s Student’s Algebra, 12mo. 3s. Gd. sheep,—Bar. 
ker’s National Reader, 12mo. 4s, 6d. sheep.—Ellen Cameron, 12mo. 5s. hf.-bd.—Librar 

of Useful Knowledge (Natural Philosophy), Vol. I. 8vo. 8s. bds.—Encyclopedia Metro. 
politana, second division, Mixed Sciences, Vol. I. 4to, 3/. 3s. bds.—Kitchiner’s Fancy’s 
First, or Tender Trifles, post Svo.—Guy’s Exercises in English Syntax, 18mo, ls, 6d, 
sheep. 
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THE ARMY. 
CHANGE OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF CORPS SINCE JUNE. 
[From the United Service Journal for August.]} 

Ist Life Guards....... . from ...... Windsor....... to ........ Regent’s Park, 
2d Ditto..........+..-. from ...... Regent’s Park.. to ........ Hyde Park, 
Royal Horse Guards ... from ..... . Hyde Park..... to .....: +. Windsor, 
6th Dragoons .......-.. from ...... Dublin........ tO ........ Dundalk, 
7th Hussars...... @+... from ...... Newbridge .... to ........ Dublin. 
8th Hussars ....... Soc REORY Su ove PODRE 15540 -- to ........ Belturbet, 
Ey UM POOEs 0 vo-eci te oe ys. PROM: caidas Rochdale ..... to .......+ Chatham. 
380th Ditto .........0... from ..... . Chatham....... to ....+... Isle of Wight, 


SOG DRO iv ipavccs.crcoe EEGM cc ccc DOMEMi ees secede TO ceveres - Chatham, 
60th Ditto, lst Batt..... from ...... Limerick....... to ........ Clare Castle, 
76th Ditto ............. from ...... Clonmel........ tO ...+.... Templemore, 
77th Deptt ....scccveee from ... .. Londonderry... to ........ Templemore, 
95th Ditto .....0....+. from ...... Gosport.......- tO ........ Portsmouth, 
98th Ditto ............. from ...... Clare Castle,. . to .......-. Kilrush, 


GENERAL RELIEF OF CORPS ON FOREIGN SERVICE, 


17th Foot. Ordered to New South Wales. 57th Ditto. To India, from New South 
24th Ditto. To embark at Liverpool for Wales. 
Quebec. 60th Ditto. 2d Batt. West Indies, to be re. 


28th Ditto. At Corfu, to be relieved by : lieved by 65th Foot. 
95th Foot, and to proceed 65th Ditto. To W. Indies early in October, 


to Ireland. 73d Ditto. From Gibraltar to Malta. 
34th Ditto. To Halifax, NovaScotia,from 74th Ditto. At Bermuda, to be relieved by 

Ireland in the Autumn. the 8ist Foot, and to Ireland, 
53d Ditto. To Gibraltar, from Irelandin 8lst Ditto. To Bermuda. 

the Autumn, 95th Ditto. From Malta to Corfu, 





War-OFrrice, July 27,—Ist Reg. of Life Guards: Cor. and Sub-Lieut. C. B. Cod. 
rington, to be Lieut.; F. Angerstein, Gent. to be Cor. and Sub-Lieut.—98th Foot: Maj,. 
Gen. S. V. Hinde, to be Col.—Garrisons: Lieut.-Gen. S. Hawker, to be Capt. of Yar- 
mouth Castle, Isle of Wight—Memorandum: Deputy Assist,-Commis.-Gen. Ryrie has 
been allowed to resign his commission, 

O¥FICE OF ORDNANCE, July 25.—Royal Reg. of Artillery: Sec. Lieut. W. R. Cleeve, 
to be First Lieut.—Unattached: the under-mentioned Officer of the Royal Reg. of Artil. 
lery, having brevet rank superior to his regimental commission, has been granted pro- 
motion on half-pay; Brevet Maj. D. M. Bourchier, to be Maj.—Royal Reg. of Artillery; 
Sec. Capt. W. H. Stopford, to be Capt.; Capt. R. Kendall, to be Sec. Capt.—Ordnance 
Medicai Department: G. L. Fits. Maurice, Gent. to be Sec, Assist.-Sur. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS. 

Birtus.—On the 25th inst. at Barrow-upon-Trent, Derbyshire, the Hon. Mrs. Beau. 
mont, of a son—At Montagu-house, Portman-square, the Hon. Mrs. H. Montagu, of a 
daughter—On the 23d inst. at the Earl of Harrowby’s, Sandon, Staffordshire, Lady G.S, 
Wortley, of asun—On the 24th inst, at Dulwich, the wife of Dr. G. Webster, of a son— 
On the 23d inst. at West Rounton, Yorkshire, the Lady of Sir T.S. Pasley, Bart. of a 
son and heir—On the 25th inst. at Frognal, Hampstead, Mrs. E. Lawford, of a son—On 
the 26th inst. at Lathom-house, Lancashire, the Lady of the Hon, E. G. Stanley, M.P. of 
a son, whe survived only till the next day. 

MArrr1AGES.—On the 16th inst. at Morville, Shropshire, Robert Throckmorton, Esq. 
of Buckland, Berks, nephew of Sir C. Throckmorton, Bart. to Miss Acton, only daughter 
of the late Sir John Acton, Bart. and sister of Sir F. R. Acton, Bart. of Aldenham—On 
the 28th inst. at St. George’s Church, by the Very Rev. the Dean of Carlisle, the Hon, 
Philip Stourton, to Catherine, eldest daughter of H. Howard, Esq. of Corby Castle, and 
previously, according to the rites of the Roman Catholic Church, by the Rev. W. Wilds— 
Dreatus.—The infant daughter of the Hon. Edward Stafford Jerningham—At Teign- 
mouth, Mrs. C. Boscawen, youngest daughter of the late Hon. Gen, G. Boscawen—At 
Castletown, Delvin, E. Sheridan, M.D. in the 85th year of his age: for many years an 
eminent physician in Dublin—- 











EAST INDIA SHIPPING. Fripay EveNine. 
By the Sesostris, letters have been received from Bombay to the 21st March. The rate 
of freight at that Presidency is rather improved, the current quotations being now 24s. to 
30s. per ton to London, 
Advices have also been received from Calcutta to the 16th March, by the French sloop 
Rose arrived at Bordeaux. The Company’s Ship of the same name was despatched on 
the 15th and is hourly expected. 
The Abberton, Percival, has put back to Caleutta to discharge, being leaky. The 
Nancy, for Swan River, has pnt into Plymouth to restow her cargo. 

The following vessels are now long over due, and little hope of their safety is enter- 

tained: viz.—Darius, Hunter; and Strenshall, Dunning, from Mauritius to London; 
and Frederick, Legg, from Batavia for Antwerp. The two first sailed on the 8th Feb. 
the day before the hurricane ; the last on the 22d December. 
Arrived.—In the Downs, July 30th, Katherine-Stewart-Forbes, Chapman; and Sesos- 
tris, Yates, from Bombay ; and Lady Kennaway, Delafons, from China and Halifax. 
At St. Helena, May 31, Civilian, Blair, from Batavia, with damage; and June 2d, Mar- 
quis of Hastings, Drake, from Singapore; and Henry, Pearson, from the Cape. At the 
Cape, May 22d, Palmyra, Thompson, from London; 25th, H. M. Ship Comet, from Ply- 
mouth; 27th, Milo, Stark, from London; and Albion, Collinson, from Bordeaux. At 
Mauritius, April 23d, John, Freeman, from London; and Hero, Fell, from Liverpool. 
At Bombay, March sth, Hymen, Edington, from London; 18th, Claremont, McKinlay, 
from Clyde. At Madras, Robarts, Corbyn, from London. At Bengal, March 9th, Ganges, 
Jefferson, from Liverpool. At Rio Janeiro, May 7th, Madras, Christian, from Liverpool; 
Sth, Calista, Hawkins, from London, for Van Diemen’s Land. 

Sailed.—From Gravesend, July 25th, Lady Flora, Fayrer, for Calcutta ; 26th, Gilmore, 
Geary, for Swan River; and Morley, Harrison, for New South Wales. From Liver. 
pool, July 26th, Skerne, Duccles, for New South Wales. From Clyde, July 2/th, 
Jamaica, Wilson, for Bombay. 

Spoken.—H. C. S. Bridgwater, from London to Bengal and China, 19th April, 5 south, 
85 east. Spartan, from Liverpvol to Bengal, 20th April, in the same lat. and long. 
Harriet, Oldham, from Liverpool to Bombay, 19th May, 2 north, 23 west. Albion, Fol- 
lens, from London to Batavia, 10th June, off Cape Laguilas. Manlius, from Batavia to 
London, 5th July, 27 north, 37 west. Meteor, of Hull, from Mauritius, 14th July, 39 
north, 87 west. Calypso, from the Cape to Hambro, 22nd June, 12 north, 27 west. 

SATURDAY MoRNING. 


There is nothing new in the City this morning. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 
Tuesday, July 28. 

PARTNERSHIPS DissoOLvVED.—Johnson and Litchfield, Old Stratford-wharf, North- 
amptonshire—Green and Cox, Mangotsfield, Gloucestershire, stone-quarry-men—J and 
J.B. Smith, Stockport and Manchester, muslin-manufacturers—Hudson and J. and T. 
Travis, Manchester, drysalters ; as far as regards T. Travis—Hicks and Co. Alderman- 
bury, woollen-manufacturers—J. Pothecary and J. Lemon, Bermondsbury-street, wool- 
staplers—Gibson and Co, New York and Liverpool—Haviside and Harvick, Bucklers- 
bury, merchants—Shelmerdine and Hughes, Warrington, maltsters—Sir C. and S. Scott, 
R. Parrott, and J. V. Dent, Cavendish-square, bankers; as far as regards J. V. Dent— 
Coleman and Butcher, Nuneaton, Warwickshire, chemists—G. and W. Booth, Hanley, 
Staffordshire, cobalt and zaffre-refiners—Beaver and Robinson, Manchester, commission- 
agents—C., J., and W. Payant, Manchester and Lisbon, merchants—Okell and Co. 
Knights Grange Salt-works, Cheshire, salt-proprietors. 

INSOLVENTS.—July 27, I. HADWEN, J. SANDEMAN, and J.L.COwELt, Gibraltar and 
Liverpool, merchants—S. p—E BEAUREPAIRE, Woburn-place, Russell-square, boarding~ 
house- keeper. 

BANKRUPTCIES ENLARGED.—R. Mort, Newington-canseway, tailor, from Aug. 18 to 
Aug. 28—J. ANDERSON, West Smithfield, bookseller, from Aug. 18 to Aug. 28—J, Si- 
MONDS, Wangford, Suffolk, innholder, from Aug. 7 to Aug. 20. 





Lady Morgan, 2 vols. post Svo. 1/. 1s. bds.—Meredith’s King of Sweden, 8vo. 125, das 











BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—C., and T. RENSHAW, Nottingham, hosiers. 
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BANKRuPTS.—[To surrender at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street.|\—W. But- 
LARD, Maidstone, chemist, Aug. 4, 7, Sept. 8: solicitors, Carter and Gregory, Lord 
Mayor’s Court-office, Royal Exchange—J. HunrER, jun. Barge-yard, Bucklersbury, 
merchant, July 31, Aug. 4, Sept. 8: solicitors, Oliverson and Co. Frederick’s-place, Old 
Jewry—A. BeLosg, Norwich, silk-manufacturer, July 31, Aug. 7, Sept.8: solicitor, Mr. 
Fisher, Walbrook-buildings—W. J. BANTock, Doddington-grove, Surrey, timber-mer- 
chant, July 31, Aug. 7, Sept.8: solicitor, Mr. Brown, Crescent, Jewin-street—J. Nr- 
CHOLLS, St. Alban’s, cabinet-maker, Aug. 4, 1], Sept. 8: solicitors, Alexander and Son, 
Carey-street—C. A. MADDEN, High-street, Southwark, eating-house-keeper, July 31, 
Aug. 4, Sept. 8: solicitor, Mr. Pasmore, Basinghall-street-—G. H. Stevans, Lyme- 
Regis, lime-burner, July 31, Aug. 14, Sept. 8: solicitors, Child and Man, Southwark- 
pridge—J. PoNTEN, Strand, hat-maker, Aug. 4, 11, Sept.8: solicitors, Collier and Co. 
Carey: street. 

BANKRuPTS.—[To surrender in the Country.J)—G. ASPINWALL, Manchester, com- 
mission-agent, Aug. 4, 5, Sept. 8: solicitors, Austen and Hobson, Gray’s-inn—J. A. 
Wi..1AMs, Filton, Gloucestershire, dealer, Aug. 12, 13, Sept. 8: solicitor, Mr. Walker, 
Exchequer-office—G. O. HouLisTON, Blandford-Forum, grocer, Aug. 10, 11, Sept. 8: 
solicitor, Mr. Marshall, Austinfriars—T. Tin.iey, jun. Liverpool, ship-owner, Aug. 8, 
10, Sept. 8: solicitors, Lowton and Nicholson, Gray’s-inn—S. Horstey, Kingston- 
upon-Hull, innkeeper, Aug. 20, 21, Sept. 8: solicitor, Mr. Wing, Gray’s-inn—A. J. DA 
Costa, Liverpool, merchant, Aug. 25, 26, Sept. 8: solicitors, Messrs. Lowe, Southamp- 
ton-buildings, Chancery-lane—S, R. Brooks, Mancnester, merchant, Aug. 8, 10, Sept. 
8: solicitors, Taylor and Roscoe, Temple—W. H. Ciarke, Honiton, linen-draper, Aug. 
17, 18, Sept. 8: solicitor, Mr. Rhodes, Chancery-lane-—-T. Course, Wigan, cotton-manu- 
facturer, Aug. 20, 21, Sept. &: solicitors, Milne and Parry, Temple—C. Fetpon, Ox- 
ford, tailor, Aug. 20, 21, Sept. 8: solicitors, Robinson and Co. Charter-house-square. 

DivipeNps.— Aug. 26, T. Primett, jun. Beccles, butcher—Aug. 18, M. and J. F. 
Welcker, Leicester-square, tailors—Aug. 18, Cadogan, Water-street, carpenter—Aug. 
18, Wollaston, Great Castle-street, wine-merchant—Aug. 20, Duncan and Co. Liver- 
pool, merchants—Aug. 29, Pryce, Lianfyllin, Montgomeryshire, maltster—Aug. 21, Wil- 
liams, Cirencester, ironmonger—Aug. 20, Johns, Stratford-upon-Avon, corn-dealer— 
Aug. 19, Mammatt, Birmingham, grocer. 

CertiFicATes to be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before 
Aug. 18.—Womersley, Little Guilford-street, hat-manufacturer—Clements, Liverpool, 
ecommon-brewer—Bate, Hinley, millwright—Richmond, Stockton, mercer—Sutton, Mar- 
garet-street, colour-dealer—Sephton, Liverpool, iron-merchant—Chapman, London and 
Quebec, merchants—Johnson, Watford, farmer—Hart, East India Chambers, wine- 
merchant—Gordon and Johnson, Salford, common-brewers. 


Friday, July 31. 

PARTNERSHIPS DiIssoLVED.—Barnard and Belcher, Lower Edmonton, wine-mer- 
chants—T. and J. Atkinson. Ripon, flax-spinners—Palmer and Son, Loughborough, 
grocers—J., H. H., and J. Birley, Manchester, merchants; as far as regards J. Birley— 
Birley and Kirk, Manchester and Chorlton-row, cotton-spinners—A. and J. Molyneaux, 
Lower Tooting and Merton-bridge, plumbers—F. and F. Drake, Norwich, grocers— 
Cawley and Co., Runcorn, slate-merchants—Dobbin and Mudford, Shoe-lane, gold and 
silyer-platers-—-H. and D. Bunn, and Irven, Dublin, haberdashers—Doyle and Son, High 
Holborn, metal sash-rfanufacturers—Holt and Co. Lancashire, cotton spinners—B. and 
G. Smith, John-street, Marylebone, furnishing undertakers—Dearden and Molineaux, 
Choriton-row, Lancashire, pawnbrokers—Hooton and Co., Manchester, seedsmen ; as 
far as regards Hooton—M. C. and W.B. Dawes, Bolton-le-Moors, common-brewers— 
Struther and Sons, Glasgow, brewers—Green and Williamson, Runcorn, joiners—J. and 
H. Verey, Regent-street, hosiers—J. and H. Verey, and Brown, Princes-street, Hano- 
yer-square, tailors; as far as regards J. Verey—Forrester and Co., Leicester, woollen 
yarn-manufacturers—Felton and Co., Hinckley, machine-makers—Carrill and Co., 
Hollingworth and Manchester, paper-manufacturers—Ingleby and Co., Wood-street 
and Taunton, silk-manufacturers—Howard and Co., Old-street, St. Luke’s—Wood 
and Son, Derby, coal-dealers—Hewson and Harvey, Lincoln, surgeons—Jones and 
Co., Manchester, tea-dealers—-Clarke and Moore, Leadenhall-street, woollen-drapers 
—Collins and Harrison, Holderness, farmers—Steele and Andrew, Congleton, iron- 
merchants—Attwood and Poulter, Western-Exchange, Bond-street, jewellers—Gale and 
Stokes, Bethnal-green-road, undertakers—Benson and Strutt, Hammersmith—Coombe 
and Hallas, Manchester, wire-drawers—J. and J. Rushton, Liverpool and Manchester, 
merchants. 

InsOLVENTS.—July 30, J. H. Avery, Cheshunt, Hertfordshire, printer—S. F. Gray, 
New Bond-street, chemist. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED.—A. Waite and W. Metca.r, Lamb’s-Conduit-street, 
linendraper, from Aug. 14, to Oct. 2. 

BANKRUPTS.—[To0 surrender at the Bankrupts’ Court, Basinghall-street.)—C.CLEAVER, 
Walthamstow, limeburner, Aug. 6, 7, Sept. 11: solicitor, Mr. Thornbury, Chancery- 
lane—M. W. Becuer, Burwood-mews, Titchbourn-street, horse-dealer, Aug. 7,14, Sept. 
ll: solicitors, Evitt and Co. Haydon-square—T. Hinp, Queen-street, City, victualler, 
Aug.7, 14, Sept. 11: solicitors, Clutton and Co. High-street, Southwark—R. BAr- 
THORP, Stanford-place, Kent-road, commercial-agent, Aug. 11, 14, Sept. 11: solicitors, 
Harvey and Co. Lincoln’s-inn-fields—W. Jerrs, Isabella-place, Kennington, common- 
brewer, Aug. 7, 14, Sept. 11: solicitors, Stevens and Co. Little St. Thomas Apostle. 

BANKRuPTS.—{To surrender in the Country.;—S. LiversipGe, Rotherham, iron- 
founder, Aug. 17, 18, Sept. 11: solicitor, Mr. King, Castle-street, Holborn—W. Wriuie, 
Taunton, victualler, Aug. 17, 18, Sept. 11: solicitors, Clowes and Co. Temple—W. 
SPENCER, otherwise W. V. SpencEB, Swanage, Dorsetshire, cattle.dealer, Aug. 12, 19, 
Sept. 11: solicitors, Swain and Co. Old Jewry. 

DiviIDENDS.—Aug. 26, Weston, Liverpool, merchant—Aug. 21, Bynner, Long-acre 
and Tothill-street, grocer—Aug. 21, Harris, Fore-street, linendraper—Aug. 28, Cook and 
Goring, Little Alie-street, Goodman’s-tields, upholsterers—Aug. 21, Thomas, Osnaburgh- 
street, builder—Ang. 21, Perryman, Windsor, stationer—Aug. 25, Greaves, Manchester, 
merchant—Aung. 21, Fearn, Nottingham, dealer in shoes—Nov. 6, Rains, Wapping-wall, 
merchant—Aug. 21, Manby, Algarkirk, butcher—Aug. 28, Darwin and Frith, Chapel- 
town and Sheftield, iron-founders—Aug. 26, Johnson, Berwick-upon-I'weed, corn-mer- 
chant—Aug. 21, Pownall, New North-road and Lothbury, broker—Aug. 22, Hockin, 
Launceston, money-scrivener. 

CE RTIFICATES 0 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Aug. 
2l_—Nunney, Kensington, plasterer—Harper, Coventry, riband-manufacturer—Bennett, 
Manchester, earthenware-dealer—Wilmot, Beckford-row, Walworth, coal merchant— 
Hall, Worcester, veterinary-surgeon—Lister, Shelf, Yorkshire, grocer—Smith, High 
Holborn, bookseller—Smith, High-street, Lambeth, smith—Clare, Liverpool, grocer. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGE, Faipay, Jury 81. 

The arrival of English Wheat this week is very limited, though the Foreign supplies 
continue most abundant ; the Mealing Trade, however, remains much as on Monday, 
quite as good prices are obtained, although the trade is far from brisk. Barleyy Beans, 
and Peas are steady in value ; but Oats meet a heavy sale on scarcely so good terms. In 
other articles no variation worth notice. 

Return Price of Gruin on board ship, per Quarter, as under :— 


: « 8 s «8. 
Wheat, Essex, 
R 


Old,......—to—} 
ed, ....50 to60 Rye,. ... ..30 —34) 
Fine, . ...63 — 68, Barley, ...,27-— 32] Boilers, ..40 — 42 
Old ....———)_ Fine,.... 35 — 36 | Beans, small,40 — 44 
White, ...60 —68 Malt, ......50 — 58 | Ticks,....33 — 86 | 
Fine +oee70—74 ~~ Fine, ....60—62| Harrow, .39— 42} 
Superfine, 75 — 76) Peas, Hog,..36 —40! Old,.. ...——— 


GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE of CORN, 

4 Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, for the Week ending July 24. 
WHEAL. .ccoss, colts BA, PORES sa cessccce. voctemiee Ide Beans, .0s0005000078s Bas 
Barley, RVG. siseyabece warssO0l IR PRONG 6 cescee Sth 2 
ve AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF THE LAST SIX WEEKS, 

Wheat, ......00. 678. Gd. | Oats, oo. ccce0e coe 00238,10d. Beans, o occecscce S7811d. 
Barley; 6. cccce « SU WD | Rye ae ae en ecacess ee. & 1 orsegegaeegh - 37 0 

. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 

Wheat ........+. 183. 8d. | Oats .. ..s-eee eee 128. 3d.] Beans ...... .0. 14s. 0d. 
Bele) oes euceglOp: Mel Beat cbs cvccsssce; 10). SUL eRMNaGs do saeces 457.0 


QUANTITIES and PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c, 
Sold in this Market during the week ending Tuesday, July 21, from the Returns to 
the Inspector by the Corn Factors.—Imperial Measure. 


Ss. Ss, 
Oats, Feed, 16 to 20 
Fine, ...22 — 22 
Poland, .. 17 — 22 
Fine, ....238 — 25 
Potato, ..28 — 30 
Fine, ...30 — 31 


& 
Maple, ..40 to 42 
White, ..30 —33 











peessve evsds 8 





Wh Quars. Aver, Quars. Aver. Quars. Aver. 
: eat .. 1803 .69s. 5d, ] Oats. . .. 27241 .. 23s. 1d. | Beans...... 1701 .. 35s. 2de 
arley es 869 ee Bl 10 Rye oe eee a. @ O Peas pe. ase 313 ve 37 < 


GRAIN (Quarters) arrived from July 20, to July 25, both inclusive: 


Wheat | Barley | Malt Oats Rye Beans | Peas Flour 
English 2068 1508 4045 11005 100 1147 391 7427 sks. 
Irish —_ — ~- 4460 _ -- —_ 4l 
Foreign 37840 2350 -- 8650 | 1850 120 100 2500bris, 








SMITHFIELD, Frinay, Jucy 81. 
The best qualities of Beef go off to-day at Monday’s prices, 4s. 6d. Mutton realizes 
4s. 4d. for moderate-sized wethers, with a steady demand. The top quotation for Lamb 
is 5s. 4d. Veal continues at 5s. 
To sink the offal—per stone of Slbs. 
Beef .......... 38. Od. to ds. 4d. to 4s. 6d.{ Veal .. .....38. 8d. to 4s. 0d. to 5s. Od. 
Mutton........ 38. 2d. to 3s. 8d.to 4s.4d.| Pork ........48. Ud. to 4s. 4d. to 5s, 0d. 
Lamb 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. 
Head of Cattle this day....... ... | Beasts, 469 | Sheep, 10980 ; Calves, 377 


Pigs, 170 








Head of Cattle on Monday... . . | Beasts, 1993 | Sheep, 24890 | Calves, 275 | Pigs, 210 
NEWGATE and LEADENHALL—By the Carcase. 
Beef, ...... 3s. Od. to 3s. 84. Veal,...... «ds. Od. to 5s, Od. 
Mutton,... . 3s, Od. to 3s.10d. Pork, .......38. Od. to 4s. Sd. 
Lamb . 4s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. 
PRICE OF BREAD. 
The highest price of Bread in the Metropolis is 104d. for the 4lb. Loaf. There are 


others who sell from a halfpenny to three halfpence below that rate. 





PRICE OF POTATOES, Juty 3l. 
New Potatoes (Ware), 31. 0s. to 41. 0s. per ton. 
PRICES OF FLOUR. 
Town made persack.... ..... 60s. to 65s. | Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.. 40s. to 60s 
Seconds... ...... 16 ese ce veee -00 — 60 | Norfolkand Stockton............ 45—48 
PRICE OF SUGAR, 

The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed from the returns made 

in the week ending July 28, is 29s. 7d. per cwt. : 
PRICES OF HAY AND STRAW, Ju ty 30. 

SMITHFIELD.— | WarITscHAaPEL.— St. JAMES’s.— 

Hay, «2.220002. 808.t0 90s, Hay, ++ «+. 70s, to 90s.}  Hay,........ 80s. to 95s. 

Clover, ......95 — 105 Clover, .... .90 —1)0 Clover,.. ...75 —110 

Straw, ......388— 45 Straw, .....40 — 44 Straw, ......42 — 45 























Now Ready, Price 9s. 6d. pages 540, the Second Volume (complete in itself) of 
HE EXTRACTOR. The present volume contains all the Voy- 
ages, Travels, Tales, Lives, New Discoveries and Inventions of interest to the 
general reader, that have appeared in the American and English Reviews, Magazines, 
and Journals, from March to July, 1829. 

“This second volume is by no means inferior to the first.’"—Sun, July 1. 

“The immense mass of useful and amusing reading which is now poured out by the 
periodical press, enables the judicious selector who conducts this publication to compile 
every few months a volume of much entertainment and interest. We spoke well of the 
first, and have nocause to retract our praise on looking over his second eflort.”’—Literary 
Gazette, July 18. 

“This work ought to be as popular as it certainly is entertaining and valuable. We 
shall be glad-to see The Extractor continued through a long series of volumes ; for it is 
a compliment which the periodical press of this country deserves.”—Ldinburgh Literary 
Journal, July 25. P 

Part IX. for August, price 2s. was Published yesterday. 
Published by J. WARE, 150, Fleet-street, and may be had of all Booksellers. 





This Day are Published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, with a Coloured Map, Price ld. 11s. 6d. 
UY f YRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, in 1827 and 1828, 
By Captain BASIL HALL, R.N. Ss els 
Printed for Capgett and Co. Edinburgh. PI at 
Who have just Published, in royal 4to. Price 10s. 6d. sold separately, 

FORTY ETCHINGS, from Sketches made in America with the Camera Lucida, 
By Captain HALL. As above may be had, 

1. ANNE of GEIERSTEIN, by tue Author of WAVERLEY. 1d. lls. 6d. 
(Just Published.) 

2. The PRACTICE OF COOKERY, adapted to the Business of Everyday Life. By 
Mrs. DALGAIRNS. In one thick vol, 7s. 6d. (Just Published.) 

** This is by far the most complete, and truly practical work, which has yet appeared 
upon this subject. It will be found an infallible Cook’s Companion, and a treasure of 
great price to the mistress of a family.”—Edinburgh Literary Journal, \8th April 

“ We consider we have reason strongly to recommend Mrs, Dalgairns’ as an economical, 
useful, and practical System of Cookery, adapted to the wants of all families, from the 
tradesman to the country gentleman. Itis not a gourmand’s book, nor does it pretend 
to be; and though we shall not put away Rundell and Kitchener for Mrs. Dalgairns, she 
is far more copious than they are, far more various, and to us more novel.”’—Spectator, 
13th June. 


3 vols. 








WAVERLEY NOVELS, NEW EDITION, 

This day was Published, beautifully printed in royal 18mo. 
With a Frontispiece by C. R. Leslie, engraved by A. Duncan; and a Vignette by W. Kidd, 
; engraved by Conrade Cooke, VOL. I. of se 

UY MANNERING:;; forming Vol. III. of the New Edition of 
a THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. To be continued in Monthly Volumes. 
Revised and Corrected, with an Introduction to each Novel; and Notes, Historical and 

Illustrative, by the AUTHOR. 
Printed for CADELL and Co. Edinburgh, and SimpK1n and MArRsuALL, London; 
and Sold by every Bookseller in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Plan of the Work. 

I. The size royal 1Smo.; each volume to contain about 400 pages, Price 5s. done up 
in cloth. 

II. The Publication to be continued on the first day of each month, (to be delivered 
with the Magazines and Reviews, ) till the whole is completed. 

III. Each Volume to have a Frontispiece and Vignette Title-page, both containing 
subjects illustrative of the Novel to which they are attached. 

1V. The Work will be comprised in Forty VoLuMEs, commencing with WAVERLEY 
in 2 vols. Published on Ist of June, and closing with Woopstrock. The Author’s 
additions will form about two of these Forty Volumes. 

At the particular desire of many.respectable Booksellers, and to obviate some con- 
fusion which has arisen by many not wishing more than one Volume at a time, the Pub- 
lishers have agreed to issue only One Volume Monthly. 

The Second Volume of Guy MANNERING will appear, therefore, on Ist September, 

ANTIQUARY, co cocccoccvece Te cecccccccccsee On Ist October. 
Il. 2. -eeeseeeeeee On Ist November. 
I. co ceceseseccee On Ist December. 
sccccccccececs OD Jet January, 1890. 

N.B.—The trade are respectfully informed that their orders can now be fully supplied 
for Waverley, Vols. I. and II. a very large number being new prepared to meet the un- 
precedented demand which the kind patronage of the public has bestowed on the under- 
taking. 








Ros Roy, 


ee ee ee sete ew ceee 


As above may be had, 
CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’S TRAVELS in NORTH AMERICA, in 1827 and 1828, 
3 vols. 1d. lls. 6d. 





ILIOUS anp LIVER COMPLAINTS.—As a mild and effectual 
remedy for those disorders which originate in a morbid action of the Liver and 
Biliary Organs, namely, Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, Head Ache, Heartburn, Flatu- 
lencies, Spasms, Costiveness, Affections of the Liver, &c. &c, D1ixon’s ANTIBILIOUS 
Prius (which do not contain mercury in any shape) have met with more general approval 
than any other Medicine whatsoever. They unite every recommendation of mild ope- 
ration with successful effect; and require no restraint or confinement whatever during 
their use. In tropical climates, where the consequences of redundant and vitiated bile 
are so prevalent and alarming, they are an invaluable and efficient protection. They are 
likewise peculiarly calculated to correct disorders arising from excesses of the table, to 
restore the tone of the stomach, and to remove most complaints occasioned by irregu- 
larity of the bowels. Sold in boxes, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 22s., by Messrs. BUTLER, Che- 








mists, Cheapside, corner St. Paul’s, London ; Sackville-street, Dublin; Princes. street, 
Edinburgh; and the principal Medicine Venders. 

N.B. The 6s. boxes heretofore sold are discontinued, and the 4s. 6d, substituted in, 
their place, by which a considerable saving will arise to the consumer. 











THE SPECTATOR. 





6 Mein FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. VIII, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 
30, Soho-square, 3ist July, 1829. 


~~ FIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 
HE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICUL- 


TIES, ILLUSTRATED BY ANECDOTES, will be Pubiished on the 10th August. 

This Part of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge will contain two Portraits, en- 
graved on Steel, of JOHN HUNTER and JAMES FERGUSON. 
London: CuarvLes Knieurt, Pall Mall East. 











In 8vo. Price 5s. 6d. 


nH -E Sp wi. Ge we S... W.. F 
T A POEM. 


“ Fallen, Fallen, Fallen, Fallen.’—DryveEen. 
Printed for WILLIAM Marsu, New Pubiic Subscription Library and Reading Rooms, 
Oxford-street. 


G aes 


Seventh Edition, ina neat Pocket Vol. Price 3s. 
HE ART OF TYING THE CRAVAT, demonstrated by Les- 
sons with explanatory Plates, and a Portrait ; preceded by a History of the Cravat, 
from its origin to the present time, with the latest Parisian Improvements and Ampli- 
fications. 
London: WILSON, 88, Royal Exchange; Increy, 310, Strand; and MApDELEy, 
3, Wellington-street, Strand. 
E W (Cie) eee. ee ee Pe 
** Oh Music, sweet Music !” adapted to the last Waltz of 
** Fill the Goblet.” Sung by Mr. Atkins, &c. ... 
“ For Thee, for only ‘Thee !” 
EOEEED GUTRAM GT” “6 06. un 0.0.65:6 000% 00-b095's9 009 %-600.¥00- 0886 
“Oh dearest Girl, I love but Thee!” Sung by Mr. E. Spagnoletti.. J.C. Taws. 
“Content.” Adapted to the celebrated Desir Waltz .++. L, van Beethoven. 
Published by C. Ver Non, Violin and Spanish Guitar Manufacturer, 37, Cornhill. 


C, M. von Weber. 
eee teescccccccces be GOVERN. 
Sung by Mr. H. Phillips .........+. 


W. Borhm. 
H. Craggs. 


This day is Published, Part I. Price 4s. of - 

} NIGHT'S SCROLL ORNAMENTS, designed for Silver- 

smiths, Chasers, Architects, Builders, Die Sinkers, Carvers, Modellers, Orna- 

mental Painters, Founders, &c. ‘To be completed in twelve Parts, published at intervals 
of two months, each containing four Plates. 


HERALDRIC ILLUSTRATIONS, in five parts, price 4s. each, in quarto, 
SPECIMENS OF CRESTS, thirty Plates, Price L/. 10s. 
MODERN and ANTIQUE GEMS, eighty-six plates, 12. 11s. 6d. 
DAGLEY’S BIRTH DAY AND OTHER TALES, neatly half bound 4s, 
HOWITT’S BRITISH PRESERVE with descriptive Letter press, 4to. 12. 16s. 
London: T. Grirritrus, 3, Wellington-street, Strand; and A. SrewArrt, 38, Howe- 
street, Edinburgh. 








This Day, Price 3s. 
HE HARMONICON, a Popular Journat of Music. 
CONTENTS OF THIS Monta’s NuMBER. 
Part Il. Music. 

1. March, for P.-Forte and Flute; Raphael Dressler-—2. Drinking Song of the Men of 
Basle; the Poetry by J.R. Planch¢, the Music by H. R. Bishop—3. Romance, for Two 
Voices; F. Blangini—4. Canzonetta; Sig. Maestro Vaccaj—5. Andante; C, Czerny— 
6. Le Songe; C. Chaulieu. 

fi Part II. Musica, Lirerarure. 

1. Memoir of J, Adolph Hasse—2. On the Characters of Keys—3. State of Music in 
London, by M. Fétis. Letters I. and I11.; with Nores—4. On the National Charac- 
teristics of Masle—5. Music in Edinburgh—6. On the present State of Musical Taste— 
7. Mr. James’s Answer toM. Tulou—8, Extracts from the Diary of a Dilettante—9. Re- 
view—10. Foreign Musical Report—il. The Drama—King’s Theatre, English Opera- 
house, &c. 

London: Published by SAmurL Lerten, 18, Strand; and sold by all Booksellers, 
Music-sellers, and Teachers, in Town and Country. 








IMPORTANT WORKS. 
Just Published by HENRY COLBURN, 8, New Burlington-street. 


VFEXRAVELS TO CONSTANTINOPLE, in the Years 1827 and 
1828. By Captain CHARLES COLVILLE FRANKLAND, R.N. 
$vo. with 38 Illustrations. 

Ii. LIFE OF JOHN LOCKE. With Extracts from his Correspondence Journals 
and Common-place Books, By Lord Kine. With Portrait. 

Ill, THE LOVES OF THE POETS. By the Author of the “‘ Diary of an Ennuyée.” 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

IV. DR. GRANVILLE’S TRAVELS TO ST. PETERSBURGH. 
considerably improved, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Map and 70 Plates. 

V. MEXICO. By H.G. Warp, Esq. late his Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires in that 
country. Second Edition revised; with an account of the Mining Companies and of 
the Political Events in that Republic, continued up to the present day. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
with numerous Plates from Drawings by Mrs. Ward. 

Also, nearly Ready, 

VI. THE BOOK OF THE BOUDOIR. By Lady MorGan. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Vii. A HISTORY of the late CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION of IRELAND, from its 


Institution in 1760, to its final dissolution in 1529. Bya Member oF TuaT Bopy. 
In 8vo. 


In 2 vols. 


Second Edition, 








POPULAR NOVELS. 
Just Published by HENRY COLBURN, 8, New Burlington-street. 
EVEREUX. By the Author of “ Pelham” and * The Disowned.” 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Il. THE NEW FOREST; a Novel. 
In 3 yois. post 8vo. Sls. 6d, 

Ill. THE SCHOOL OF FASHION. 

IV. THE CHELSEA PENSIONERS: 
‘SSubalitern.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 

Contents :—The Gentle Recruit—A Day on Neutral Ground—Saratoga—Maida—A 
Pyrenean Adventure—The Rivals. 

V. THE KING’S PAGE; a Novel. In3 vols. post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 

VI. THE DAVENELS; or, a Campaign of Fashion in Dublin. In2vols. post 8vo. 18s, 

VIF. WALDEGRAVE; a Novel. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 27s. 

VIII. GERALDINE OF DESMOND; or, Ireland in the Reign of Elizabeth. In 
3 vols. post 8vo. 3ls. 6d, 

IX. RYBRENT DE CRUCE; a Novel. In3vols. post 8vo, 28s. 6d. 

Also, nearly Ready, 
X. STORIES OF WATERLOO, In3 vols. post 8vo. 


XI. TALES OF MY TIME. By the Author of “ Blue Stocking Hall.” 
Post Svo. 


UTLER'S VEGETABLE TOOTH-POWDER.—This Dentifrice 
has so long been in general use, and an appendage to the fashionable toilet, that it 
is almost unnecessasy to offer any further recommendation in favour of it. Composed 
of Vegetables, without the admixture of any Mineral or pernicious ingredient whatever, 
it is free from the usual objections so justly formed against the use of other Dentifrices. 
Its detersive power is just sufficient to remove those destructive particles which adhere 
to the Gums and the Interstices of the Teeth ; and if used regularly, will preserve them 
in a sound state even to old age. Sold in boxes, at 2s. 9d. by Messrs. BUTLER, Chemists, 
Cheapside, corner St. Paul’s, London; Sackville-street, Dublin; and Princes-street, 
Edinburgh; and the principal Medicine Venders. Of whom may be had, Orro Rose, 
ORANGE FLower, ALMOND, LAVENDER, Musk and CAmpuor, Soaps, possessing the 
most delicate fragrance. 
*,* The above Articles when genuine, will have the name and address of ‘‘ Messrs. 
Burcer,” attached tothem, Particular attention to this caution is requested, 


By the Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ &c. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


a Series of Tales. By the Author of “ The 


In 3 vols. 











THEATRE ROYAL, ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, STRAND, 


On Monday, The SISTER of CHARITY. With DER FREISCHUETZ. And The 
BOTTLE IMP. 

On Tuesday, The Robber’s Bride. With Paul and Virginia. And (first time this 
season) The Cornish Miners. 

On Wednesday, The Sister of Charity. With Der Freischuetz. And The Middie Temple 

On Thursday, Der Freischuetz. And (6th time at this Theatre) Master’s Rival, And 
other Entertainments. 

On Friday, (first time this season) The Sergeant’s Wife—Lisette, Miss Kelly. With 
(11th time) The Robber’s Bride. And other Entertainments. 








RS. WILMOT, Proressor ofr THE Harp, PIANO-ForTE, 
and SINGING, gives INSTRUCTIONS either at the Pupil’s Residence, or at 
her own House, 9, Great Quebec-street, New Road. 





LIGHT BEAVER HATS. 

ERRING’S PATENT Black, Drab, and Brown, at 21s. and 265, 
These Hats were invented in 1827, weighing 54 ounces, since which period copy- 
ists by hundreds have sprung up in the trade, professing the greatest absurdities 
offering Hats too light, and thus injuring the Original Inventor. The advantages of 
PERRING’s HATS over all others are, continued preservation of shape, short naps, and 
lasting colour; in variety of shape they are suited to every phiz, the ordinary one greatly 
improved, the handsome one rendered more fascinating. Carriage, Opera, ‘Travelling, 
Naval and Military Hats and Caps in the most extensive variety at economical prices, 
Livery Hats, prime, 16s. Establishments, 86, Strand, corner of Cecil-street ; 124, Edg- 

ware-road; and at Hammersmith. Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation, . 


M R. BERRY'S PATENT INSTANTANEOUS LIGHTS, 
upon a new principle, the most simple and safe, in elegant variety of shape, and 
more portable and durable than any other description whatever. Also his Patent Bot. 
tles without stoppers, for salts, essences, inks, &c.—To be had of Messrs. Savory, Moore 
and Cu., New Bond-street and Regent-street ; Fisher and Co., Conduit-street ; Howell 
and James, Regent-street ; Bayley and Blew, Cockspur street ; Bramah and Sons, Pic. 
eadilly ; Butler and Co., Cheapside; Pidding and Co., Cornhill; G. Tibbsand S. F, Gray, 
New Bond-street ; Sanger and Barker, Oxford-street; Gifford, Strand; Hudson, Hay. 
market ; Ward, Great Russell-street ; R. A. Coward and J. Marriner, Cheapside; Com. 
plin, Bishopsgate-street ; J. J. Mochi, Leadenhall-street ; and of the principal Chemists, 
Perfumers and Stationers, in Town, 
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Mr. MURRAY has Published during the Season the following Works:— 
OLLOQUIES on the PROGRESS and PROSPECTS 
of SOCIETY. By Rospert Souraery. 2 vols. Svo. with Engravings, 30s, 

2. ALL FOR LOVE, and THE PILGRIM of COMPOSTELLA. By Roserr 
Souruery. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

3. A CHRONICLE of the CONQUEST of GRANADA. By the Author of “ The 
Sketch Book.” 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 

4. THE LIFE and SERVICES of CAPTAIN PHILIP BEAVER, late of H.M. 
Ship Nisus. By CArrain Smyta, R.N. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

5. Numbers I. and II. of The FAMILY LIBRARY, The LIFE of BUONAPARTE, 
2 vols. small 8vo. 15 Plates, 10s. 

6. No. III. of The FAMILY LIBRARY, The LIFE of ALEXANDER the GREAT 
By the Rev. Jonn Wiiviams, Rector of the Edinburgh Academy. Small 8vo. 5s, . 

7. No. IV. of The FAMILY LIBRARY, being LIVES of the most eminent BRITISH 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, and ARCHITECTS. Vol. I. (to be completed in 3 vols.) 
Small Svo. 11 Plates, 5s. 

8. LECTURES on SCULPTURE. By Joun FLtAxMAn, M.A. 54 Engravings from 
Drawings of the Professor. Royal 8vo. 2/. 2s. 

9. THE LIFE of BELISARIUS. By Lorp Manon. 8vo. 12s. 

10, AN ACCOUNT of SOME of the MOST IMPORTANT DISEASES peculiar to 
WOMEN. By Roserrt Goocn, M.D, 8vo. 12s. 

1l. FOREST SCENES and INCIDENTS in the WILDS of NORTH AMERICA 
By GeorGe Heap, Esq. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d, 

12. JOURNAL of a PASSAGE from the PACIFIC to the ATLANTIC, crossing the 
Andes, and descending the River Amazon. By Henry Lister Maw, Lieut. R.N. dvo. 12s. 

13. SALMONIA; or, DAYS of FLY FISHING. By an ANGLER. Second Edition. 
Illustrated with Engravings. Foolscap 8vo. 12s, 

14. OUTLINES of GEOLOGY. By Proressor BrRAnpeE. 
numerous Wood-cuts. Post $vo. 7s. 6d. 

15. A COMPANION to Porr’s Homer and DryDEn’s JENEID of Viral. Svo. 12s. 

16. NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from CALCUTTA to ENGLAND, by the way of 
EGYPT, in the Years 1827, 1428. By Mrs. CuarLes LusHINeTon. Post Syo. Se- 
cond Edition. 8s. 6d. 

17. A DISSERTATION on the COURSE and PROBABLE TERMINATION of the 
NIGER. By Liewr.-GEen. Sin RuFANE DONKIN, G.C.H. K.C.B. & F.R.S. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

18. MARY QUEEN of SCOTS; a Poem. By Joun HENEAGE JuSSE. Post 8yo. 78.6d. 

19. DAYS DEPARTED, or BANWELL HILL; a Lay of the Severn Sea. By the 
Rev. WiLt1AM LisLE BowLks. Second Edition. Post Syo. 

20. THE JOURNAL of a NATURALIST. Second Edition. Post 8yo. with Plates, 15s. 

21. OXFORD and LOCKE. By Lorp GRENVILLE. 8vo. 4s. 

22. THE BOTANICAL MISCELLANY. By Prorgessor Hooker. 
8vo. 24 Plates, 10s. 6d. 

23. ACCOUNT of GUATEMALA. By G. A. THompson, Esq. Foolscap 8vo, 10s.6d. 

24. L;ORATORE ITALIANO. By the Marguis Spinero,. Third Edit. 12mo. 7s.6d. 

25. SECOND EXPEDITION into the INTERIOR of AFRICA. By the late CAPTAIN 
CLAPPERTON; with the JOURNAL of LANDER, his faithful Servant, 4to. 2/. 2s. 

26. ILLUSTRATIONS of the GEOLOGY of YORKSHIRE. 4to. with a Geological 
Map, Sections, Plates of Fossil Plants and Animals. By Joun Paivuips, F.G.S. 31s. 6d, 

27. THE ZOOLOGY of NORTH AMERICA, Part I. containing the QUADRU- 
PEDS. By Joun RicwaArpson, M.D. Surgeon to the late Expedition under CAPTAIN 
FRANKLIN. Illustrated by 28 spirited Etchings, by Thomas Landseer, 4to. 1U. Lls. 6d. 

28. MEMOIRS of the AFFAIRS of EUROPE. By Lorp Jonn Russe... Vol. Il. 
Ato. 21. 10s. : ‘ 

29. On the EFFECT ascribed to the RESUMPTION of CASH PAYMENTS on 
CURRENCY. By Tuomas Tooks, Esq. 8vo. 4s. cs 

30. PROTESTANT SECURITIES SUGGESTED. By the Right Hon. R. W1ILMoT 
Horton, M.P. 8vo. 6s. Sales p 

31. SPEECH of M.'T. SADLER, M.P. on the CATHOLIC QUESTION. 2s. 4 

32. IRELAND, its EVILS, and their REMEDIES. By M.T. Saver, M.P. Secon 
Edition. 8vo. 12s. teh 

33. SERMONS PREACHED in ENGLAND. By Recinaup Heser, Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. 8vo. 9s. 6d. teh f 

34. SERMONS PREACHED in INDIA. By RecinaLp Heser, Lord Bishop 0 
Calcutta. 8vo. Ys, 6d. >) 6 

35. POEMS and TRANSLATIONS. By RecinaLp HeBer. Second Edition. bes 

36. TRANSACTIONS of the ROYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE of the UNITED 
KINGDOM. Vol. I. Part 2. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

37. ASIATIC RESEARCHES. Vol. XVI. 4to 21. 2s, 
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EAL EFFERVESCING CHELTENHAM SALTS, made from 
the Waters of Mr. Thompson’s Montpellier Spas at Cheltenham.—The cher - 
respectfully informed that these Salts are the only genuine production of the Chelte : ov 
Spa Waters, a fact which is well known to every person who has visited a ye P 
They contain, according to the Analysis of Sir Humphry Davy and Messrs. ty Ao 
Parkes, all the Chalybeate and other essential properties of the Spa Waters at . ago 
ham. These Salts possess an effervescing principle, and in this respect differ only fr = 
the Cheltenham Saits hitherto sold to the Public. Tur REAL CHELTENHAM by Pen 
Crystals and Efflorescence, as well as the above, are to be had of the Sole i poo : 
Burien, Chemists, Cheapside, corner St. Paul’s, London; Sackville-street, u 5 
and Princes-street, Edinburgh’ and retail of the principal Medicine Venders, a 
CauTion.—In fature the above Cheltenham Salts cannot be genuine unless 
Government Stamp with the words “BuTLEeR, CHEAPSIDE,” is attached to them. 





London: Printed by JosEPpH CLAYTON, at the Office of Mr. CLowks, 
proeehl Published by F. C. WESTLEY, 159, Strand, and at 4, Wellington-stretts 
Strand; where Advertisements and Communications to the Editor will be received. 
Orders received by al) Newsmen in Town and Country. 





